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WOMEN’S HUSBANDS. 


Tue exigencies of life sometimes put the lords of crea- 
|| tion into curious predicaments. It so happens that, 
|| with all the virtues of our present industrial arrange- 
|| ments, some men can do no good in the world. They 
|| try many things, and fail in all, although it is not 
always easy to see the cause of the failure. The wife 
has then, if possible, to come forward and undertake 
the duty of providing for the family, while the worthy 
man sinks of course into the subordinate position. A 
terrible time it is when these domestic revolutions take 
place; seldom short in duration, usually marked by 
many vicissitudes of rule, and ups and downs of fortune. 
A vexing problem, too, the superfluous husband usually 
is to the poor wife. The difficulty is, to get him made 
perfectly negative and neutral. 


were it only for a show—how to keep him idle! If | 


kept idle, then how to occupy his energies innocuously | | tastes. 


| to the concern in which the wife is engaged! 
sad business it is to have a woman’s husband in charge. | 


Women are naturally shrinking beings, prone to keep | | some success attained, the pain deadens. 


mélée, there to clutch at what they may get, in part 
for those who ought to be the means of sparing their | 
cheeks from the too rough visits of the wind. No help 
for it. Our world says that a lady shall not even set in 
a chair for herself if a man be by, yet leaves the same 
person to drudge unassisted for the mouthful required | 
for herself and offspring, whether she be a widow, or, | 
what is sometimes worse, a wife whose husband cannot | 
gain her bread. There are her young ones—there the 
husband, willing perhaps, but inefficient—there the ill- | 
replenished house, fast dimming in the cold shade of 
adversity. Friends worn out—how soon they wear! 
Debts pressing. Shades of ‘last resources’ standing 
three deep, and not another substantial one in view. 
There is no longer any choice. If educated, she must 


| take to schooling; if not, to some grosser business— 


He would fain be doing, | 


keeping lodgers or boarders, or a shop, or an inn; things 
much to be determined by circumstances, as well as 
The first steps are usually the most difficult, 


Oh, a | | not merely as regards means, but with respect to incli- 


| nations. After a commencement has been made, and 


Former con- | 


back amidst the obscurities of kitchens and parlours, nections cease to be remembered unpleasantly — the 
while men rough it for them through the outer world. excitement of activity becomes its own reward—the 
| It requires, in general, the impulse of the affections to | mind gets accommodated more or less to its new con- 


bring the gentler sex into public life or professional 
exertion. Of course there is nothing they will not do 
| for their babes—nature has taken good care of that 
| pint. The upper classes, who never see women work- 
ing but at gewgaws for ecclesiastical purposes, can little 
| imagine what is in the heart of a poor wife in the 
| middle ranks of society, when, after years of suffering, 
the consequence of failure on her husband’s part to 
produce a livelihood, she comes out from her humble 
retirement, to struggle for dear life to her household. 
Duty, one would say, can never be a degradation; yet 
tabits are a second nature, and to break through the 
fine veil of matronly privacy which she has been accus- 
tomed to draw between her and the world, cannot be 
wattended with pain. The reward afforded by the con- 
sciousness of performing a duty is confessedly sweet; 
yet who does not know that the world pays more 
| homage to the dignity which has no duty to perform, 
| than to the humility which knows nothing but duty on 
earth? Dear conventionalities, which we daily con- 
| demn, and momently worship, and evermore cling to, 
you it is which make it bitter for even a mother to 
battle for her sucklings. We verily believe the lioness 
herself, when she fronts danger for her cubs, has some 
tacrifice of feeling to make. Even she must feel the 
false position. 

But what use to talk? It is but a part of the tragic 
character ever mingling with this social life of ours, 
that beings born for all gentleness should occasionally 
be forced, weeping, trembling, oft looking back, into the 


| 


ditions. Still there is much encountered and under- 
gone which the world does not see; and of this the 
husband generally bears no small part. 

It is bad enough when this personage is tolerably 
rational, and limits his ambition to keeping the books 
of the concern, and attending to such other little duties 
as he is fit for and his wife finds he may be intrusted 
with. Even in these favourable circumstances, it is not 
easy to keep him right, for he can scarcely fail to be 
the worse of the half idleness to which he must needs 
be assigned. If, indeed, he be an old man, he may walk 
genteelly about, haunt the reading-room, and talk 
learnedly of stocks and markets in which he has not 
one penny of interest. Sometimes he may be allowed 
to cater or act on little commissions, or even, completing 
the reversal of the sexes, take a general charge of the 
house, thus sparing time to his wife, which she may 
bestow upon her business. But never in any circum- 
stances does he prove otherwise than a source of anxiety 
and trouble. The fact is, he is no one thing rightly, 
and it is impossible to put him in his proper place. 
Servants, children, customers, all mistake him. He 
scarcely knows what he is himself, but only has a 
vague sense of being treated less reverently than is his 
due. The wife has therefore, in addition to all other 
duties, to manage her husband's self-respect. She must 
contrive to maintain a useless man, in the impression 
that he is useful. She must shape her own course, so 
as to prevent possibilities of his interfering with or 
thwarting it. 
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Matters are much determined by the degree of self- 
complacency possessed by the gentleman. It is to the 
last degree unfortunate if he be ill endowed in this 
respect, for then is he continually getting rubs, for 
which an incessant application of the soothing salve is 
necessary. If, on the contrary, on good terms with 
himself, there is comparatively little difficulty. He 
then feels as much master as ever. Sitting in his 
chair over his book or his newspaper, and emitting a 
word of sage advice or remark now and then, he be- 
lieves that in reality he directs everything, while the 
lady is a mere instrument. Speaking of home affairs 
to any one else, he seems only to allow his wife to enter 
into certain engagements, in which he does not choose 
to interfere: it never appears as if she were in any 
respect the centre of the family system. As the children 
rise up, and take successively to industrious courses, 
they must all likewise become planetary to him. This 
kind of man maintains a dignified and gentlemanlike 
appearance before the world; no great freshness of 
attire perhaps, but a good presence and a clean neck- 
cloth; always very well-bred, often a favourite, on 
account of his agreeable company. You might meet 
him frequently without ever supposing him to be any- 
thing but a gentleman possessed of a quiet little com- 
petency, who took to newspapers and constitutional 
walks from choice. On falling into conversation with 
him, you find him more given to talk of public than of 
private matters. He speaks of ‘ supporting’ Sir Robert 
Peel, the reason being, that Sir Robert ‘is such a finan- 
cier. Modern men of business he holds in something 
like contempt ; they do not conduct matters in a gentle- 
manly way, all seeking to undersell each other. He wor- 
ships some ideal, which the shabby practices of the world 
have not allowed him to reach. If you ever find out 
what he really is, you are left to infer that it is not he 
who is to blame for his not being a rich fellow enough. 

In a large class of cases the woman’s husband is a 
| less estimable, or at least harmless member of society. 
His constantly drinking his pocket-money may be the 


gentlesp of his weaknesses. A tendency to make 
| foolish intrusions upon his wife when she is engaged 
with those by whose patronage she gains the family 
| bread—thus humiliating her in their eyes, and per- 
| haps offending them—is not the worst kind of action 


he is noted for. What struggles poor women often 
have to keep up decent appearances, and sustain their 
exertions, while secretly tormented with an indis- 
creet associate of this kind!—the story of the actor 
playing his part while the stolen fox was gnawing 
his bosom under his cloak, is but a type of the case. 
The little fabric of success reared with labour and 
difficulty inexpressible, is continually liable to ruin at 
| the hands of the domestic ogre, who himself perhaps 
enjoys the largest share of its results. He eats his 
bread and butter, and threatens the life of her who lays 
it before him. ‘Swamp the whole concern!’ was the 
tipsy ery of such a man with reference to a little busi- 
ness which his wife carried on, and which somehow 
aggrieved him. We see here all the evils of lunacy, 
while yet the patient is not in a state which entitles 
others to reduce him to harmlessness. He must be flat- 
tered out of his maudlin furies, and allowed to have 
his will by way of bribery, when he ought rather to be 
manacled and strait-waistcoated. In his partner, all 
the time, there is one struggle going on in addition to 
all others, between the relics of old affection, or the 
sense of decency towards her children and the world, 
and the heaving throes of disgust at conduct from which 
her womanly worth and delicacy revolt. Hard, hard 
indeed is the fate of some women! To look at a gay 
assemblage of young ones, and think that some of these 
| ha creatures are yet to groan out a weary life as 
the slaves of debased fatuous tyrants, with that terrible 
ity which arises in such ci from 


| more than to Sinbad when he was about to be lowered 
_ into the sepulchre with his dead wife—no relief to be 


| 


looked for; till the weariness of wo shall sink her into 
the grave, a broken-down unrecognisable thing; who, 
in doing so, can say that all our social arrangements 
are quite right? Who does not see the wrongs which 
the selfishness of society inflicts on individuals, or at 
least tolerates-and sanctions for its own ends? Yet we 
talk of the martyr-burnings of former ages, as if all 
such sacrifices to mistaken views were past! 

Perhaps existing circumstances in our island are not || 
just to ‘women’s husbands.’ Should we ever come to || 
have a National Guard, they would probably shine out 
in a very different light, being highly qualified to act 
the part of officers in such a band. In the event ofa |} 
new organisation of labour after the plans of Louis 
Blanc, they would be found not less qualified for the 
more conspicuous situations, being remarkably well 
adapted to work out the ideas of that Lilliputian philo- 
sopher. We would have the ladies to think of it, both 
on account of the pay, tending to lighten their own jj 
labours, and because nothing keeps the true ‘ woman's 
husband’ so well in temper, as to think he is doing 
something, while in reality he is doing nothing. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 


InvENTIVE genius seldom fails in exciting our- admira- 
tion; and the history of a new discovery, de it has been 
a few years before the public, is highly interesting, afford- 
ing as it does the means of tracing the gradual develop- 
ment and growth of thought from a crude and often 
accidental germ into shape and form, until at last science 
seizes upon it, and gives it a practical direction. This is 
peculiarly the case with regard to photography, an art 
involving some of the profoundest phil — specula- 
tions and experiences, intimately connec with problems 
whose solution promises extraordinary triumphs forscience, 
Considering the persevering*industry with which experi- 
ments on light are now conducted in various parts of 
Europe, we may look for results which shall let us farther 
and farther into the secret of many as yet inexplicable 
phenomena. 

In the spirit of some laborious investigators, we might | 
go back to remotest antiquity for the origin of photo- 
graphy, and find it in the knowledge of the action of light | 
possessed by the Egyptians, or detect it again in the magic 
mirrors and similar juggleries of the middle ages. We 
may, however, fairly assume the days of Giambattista 
della Porta, a Neapolitan,* and the discovery of the | 
camera obscura (darkened chamber), as our starting- 

int. Porta had noticed that external objects were 
reflected on the wall of a darkened room when the light 
was admitted through a small aperture. Following up 
the inquiry thus opened to him, he contrived the fitting 
of a lens to a movable box, and in this way produced the 
instrument which has suggested greater things, which to | 
the draughtsman and photographer is invaluable. As | 
was usual in that day, Porta incurred the displeasure of | 
the priestly authorities, by whom he was censured as & 
meddler in supernatural affairs. 

Fabricius, in his work ‘ De Rebus Metallicis, published 
in 1566, mentions a kind of silver ore which, on exposure 
to light, lost its natural colour, yellowish-gray, and be- | 
came of a violet colour, which afterwards ed into } 
black. The same substance is referred to in the writings | 
of some of the alchemists: they appear to have been ac- 
quainted with the effects of light on paper prepared with | 
the metal. About 1770, the celebrated Scheele tried | 
some experiments in connection with the subject; and 
year or two later, Petit, a Frenchman, observed that 

nitrate of potash and muriate of ammonia crystallised 
more actively in the light than in darkness.’ her dis- | 
coveries followed; and about the beginning of the present 
century, attempts were made by Wedgewood 
to copy profiles, and transfer from paper to glass by the 
action of light. They could not, however, succeed in 


* Photography: a Popular Treatise, designed to con 
General Setuenotion epaoerat ing the Discoverers eg 74 
Talbot, and others. By an Amateur. Brighton. 1047. 
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amr their pictures permanent: no sooner were they 
produced, than they vanished. 
Niepce’s is the next name that occurs: he was living at 
Chalons-sur-Saone when, in 1814, he detected the action 
of light upon resi subst He coated a silvered 
plate of pewter with vapour of asphalte; the plate being 
then placed in the camera, received an invisible irapres- 
sion of the objects placed before it, and the latent picture 
was brought out by an application of oil of lavender and 
oil of petroleum. Niepce came to England, hoping to 
gain attention and patronage ; but failing in this, he re- 
turned to France, where he made various improvements 
in the process, which he described ‘as the method of 
fixing the image of objects by the action of light,’ and to 
which he gave the general name of heliography, or sun- 
painting. The ‘ fixing’ was a most important step gained, 
as the previous experiments had failed in this essential 

int, Subsequently, a year or two before his death, 
Kiepoe became acquainted with Daguerre; and further 
investigations were conducted with such success, that in 
1839 the latter had, so to speak, perfected the process, 
for which the French government awarded to him a pen- 
sion of 6000 francs, and another of 4000 francs to Niepce’s 
son: the secret thus became public property. In the same 
year, our countryman Mr H, Fox Talbot communicated 
a paper to the Royal Society ‘on the Art of Photogenic 
Drawing’—a remarkable instance of coincident inven- 
tion and discovery. No communication had taken place 
between the parties, and Mr Talbot is said to have com- 


| menced his researches into photography in 1834. 


Niepce’s process occupied from two to six hours; but 
such have been the progressive improvements, that the 
operation is now instantaneous: formerly, the picture was 
as the bloom on the grape, liable to obliteration on the 
slightest touch; now, the impressions are permanent. 
The process of sun-painting at the present day is thus 
described :—‘ The sliver tablet is first carefully cleaned 
and highly polished ; it is then coated by the vapour of 
iodine, and afterwards exposed to that of chlorine or 
bromine: the proper focus of the object having been 


obtained, the plate is in darkness inserted in the place of 
the ground-glass screen of the camera obscura ; the aper- 
ture of the camera is opened to admit the image, for a 
time decided by poseoding experiments and the judgment 


of the artist, and then closed; the plate is removed (still 
excluded from light), and placed in a box with mercury 
slightly heated, to expedite volatilisation, until the pic- 
ture, which before would not have been perceptible, is 
fully and clearly developed; finally, the type-invested 
surface is subjected to the solution of hyposulphate of 
soda, for the removal of iodine, so that there shall remain 
upon the plate only the mercury which represents the 
image. The picture being new approved, there is left but 
to protect it with the solution of gold.’ Some of the 
most important improvements in this method of manipu- 
lation have been effected by Fizeau and Claudet. 

Mr H. F. Talbot’s discoveries are not less beautiful 
oe those of Daguerre; in some respects they are pre- 

rable, as the pictures are produced on paper from what 
is termed a negative image, and admit of being copied in 
endless numbers. The value of this mode of multiply- 
ing old drawings, letterpress, correct copies of objects of 
any kind, will be well Ss by the artist, natu- 
talist, and antiquary. The sensibility of the paper is 
caused by repeated soaking in a solution of chloride of 
silver and common salt. Mr Talbot has also discovered 
that paper prepared with nitrate of silver, iodide of 
potassium, acetic and gallic acid, will render a perfect 
picture in twenty or thirty seconds. Taking the Greek 
word kalos (beautiful), he named his process Calotype ; 
with a view, however, of preserving the name of the 
inventor, it has since been called Talbotype. ‘ When 
the photographic recipient is taken from the camera, the 
picture is not visible, but has to be developed by washing 
with gallo-nitrate of silver, and by heat. The fixing of a 
Talbotype is accomplished by washing with a solution of 
bromide ¢ of potassium, or by a bath of ge ae of 
soda, or with a strong brine of common salt. So high] 
sansttive to light is the Calotype paper, that calarged 


copies of Daguerreotype and Talbotype portraits can be 
obtained by throwing magnified images of them by 
means of lenses upon it.’ As in the case of Daguerreo- 
type, the quicker the process the better; to expedite it, a 
h iron is sometimes applied to the back of the 
camera! for the production of a perfect image, it is essen- 
tial that the paper be of uniform texture. The sensitive 
properties of the paper here described render it highly 
valuable to travellers, or any one desirous of taking cor- 
rect impressions of objects. Etchings, too, may be copied | 
by it, and wood blocks prepared for engraving with the | 
utmost accuracy. In fact the field of research thus 
opened, both useful and curious, is boundless. In some 
instances the Daguerreotype has been engraved, and an 
electrotype plate taken from it, by means of the electro- 
galvanic battery. | 

The introduction of paper into the photographic art | 
promises to be of considerable service in overcoming the | 
objection which exists in many quarters to a picture on a | 
metallic plate, as in Daguerreotypes. A metallic surface | 
presents many inconveniences, to which cause may pro- | 
bably be attributed the rapid diminution of the excite- | 
ment and interest created by Arago’s announcement of 
the discovery in 1839. The latest additions to this 
branch of art, whether practical or philosophical, may be 
gathered from a paper published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ of the Royal Society for 1847. According 
to the author, Mr Claudet, it had been observed, from 
the origin of the invention, that red, orange, and yellow 
rays exert but a slight influence upon the metal plate. | 
Experiments made by Sir John Herschel, Becquerel, and 
Dr Draper of New York, have led to the discovery of 
other interesting properties. The latter gentleman con- | 
siders that the rays comprehended from the blue tothe | 
red, under the powerful sun of Virginia, when separated | 
from the remainder, operated as a check to their action. | 
On this part of the subject the general result of the in- 
vestigations, which have been extensively carried on, is, 
that while red rays impede, yellow rays will produce, a 
a cae effect. By photogenic effect is meant the 

ringing of the plate into a state in which it will receive 
vapour of mercury: the picture or Daguerreotype image 
is produced solely by the ‘affinity for mercury of the 
parts previously affected by the photogenic rays.’ 

Most of the.experiments here adverted to were made 
with the pure rays of the prism. Mr Claudet has re- 
peated them, but with coloured glasses, and arrived at 
various novel and important conclusions. He finds that 
the red glass absorbs two-thirds, and yellow glass one-half, 
of the transmitted light. During one of the dense London 
fogs, when the sun looks like a dark-red disk, a plate was 
exposed to the dim light: it left a round black image. On 
another plate, exposed for twenty minutes, a long black 
stripe was produced, marking the sun’s passage; but there 
had been no photogenic action in either case. These 
experiments, while proving that red, orange, and yellow 
rays destroy the effect of photogenic light, have led to 
some highly valuable practical and economical results. 

It has hitherto been necessary to prepare the plates in 
the dark, as their sensitiveness would be weakened or 
destroyed by exposure to light. This precaution may 
now be dispensed with. The sensitiveness of a plate can 
be completely restored by exposing it under a red glass 
for some time before placing it in the camera. ‘ This 
possibility,’ observes Mr Claudet, ‘of preparing plates in 
open day, offers a great advantage to those who wish to 
take views or pictures abroad, and who cannot con- 
veniently obtain a dark room. Again, in the case of a 
plate which has been left too long in the camera obscura, 
or accidentally exposed to the light, instead of rejecting 
it, we can restore its sensitiveness by placing it under a 
red glass. There is still another useful application of 
this property: if, after one or two minutes’ exposure to 
the mercury, we perceive the image is too rapidly deve- 
loping, or iting signs of solarisation, which a e- 
tised eye discovers before it is too much advanced, we 
have only to stop the accumulation of mercury by ex- 
posing the plate for a few seconds to the red light, and 
again place it in the mercury box, to complete the modi- | 
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fications, which give the image all its tones, and the most 
favourable tint. In truth we may complete all the ope- 
rations of the Daguerreotype in the open air.... The 
ex under red glass, necessary to destroy the effect 
produced by white light, must be a hundred times longer 
than has been the exposure to white light, that of the 
orange glass fifty times, and that of the yellow glass only 
ten times. Thus a plate exposed to white light for a 
second, will be restored to its former sensitiveness in ten 
seconds by the yellow glass, in fifty by the orange, and in 
| @ hundred by the red.’ 

| Thus we find that every ray has its own peculiar action. 
*The effect commenced by the blue rays is destroyed by the 


||; red and yellow; that which was produced by the red is 


destroyed by the yellow; the effect of the yellow rays is 
destroyed by the red; and the effect of the two latter is 
destroyed by the blue: each radiation destroys the effect 
of the others.’ Mr Claudet is of opinion that the red 
rays exert an electrical action. From this point of view 
a wide field is open for investigation, connected, as before 
observed, with some of the highest questions respecting 
natural phenomena on which scientific men are now en- 
gaged. At all events an ample reward awaits the patient 
inquirer. 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 
BY THOMAS MILLER. , 
A BRIEF paragraph, announcing the untimely end of 
the subject of this sketch, went the round of the papers 
about ten years ago. For the few additional facts woven 
into the following article I am indebted to a friend, who 
was well acquainted with the original. 

A person must either be out very late or very early 
before he arrives at a knowledge of half the ways and 
| means of obtaining a livelihood in London—let him 
search through a long summer-day, and he will never 
meet with a coffee-stall in the streets, while at mid- 
night scores may be found scattered at the corners of 
the chief thoroughfares. Under low archways—at the 
entrance of narrow courts—the foot of the bridges—and 
even at what in the daytime are the most public and 
crowded places—may these open-air stalls of refresh- 
ment be found, from the midnight hour to the grey 
dawning in winter, and in summer until about six in 


the morning. They form a kidd of mustering ground, 
where many wait, from the closing to the opening of 
the * gin palaces’ (a period seldom exceeding in some 
neighbourhoods more than two or three hours), and 
here they regale themselves with coffee, cakes, and 
bread and butter, until the doors of the halls of drunken- 


ness are again thrown open. So long as there is no 
very outrageous disturbance, the police pass on, and 
allow the sons and daughters of night to congregate 
around these places by scores. But little capital is re- 
quired to open one of these establishments—a chair, 
with an awning large enough to shelter the vender and 
his table from the wet—a few cups and saucers—milk- 
jug and sugar-basin, with charcoal-pan, kettle, bellows, 
lantern, and a little coffee, and bread and butter, are all 
the requisites for a street coffee-stall, many of which 
have proved most profitable investments. 

Near a great central London thoroughfare had old 
John Nighton stood for above a quarter of a century 
with his coffee-stall. He began business by selling 

, @ decoction of some kind of sassafras, which, 

with milk and sugar, formed a welcome beverage for 
those who could not afford the then costly luxury of 
coffee. It was not until he had thoroughly established 
| himself, that he ventured to introduce coffee to his su- 
|| perior customers, as he called them, while at the same 
| time he dealt out saloop to the rer classes; and 
|| there is no doubt that he was one of the first who intro- 
|| daced this article amongst his out-of-door customers. 
Throughout the pleasant nights of summer, and when 
|| the winter winds come howling over the bleak bridges, 
old John was ever to be found at the same spot; and 
| many a belated wanderer smiled, as he came along with 


the blinding sleet blowing full in his face, when he saw 
those little round red fiery eyes in the ruddy grate, 
which told that they were both watching and keeping 
the ‘ pot a-boiling.’ Although old John was not a man 


tomers; and a strange lot they were at times, consisting 


Sometimes, however, he had a sprinkling of what he 
called ‘ bettermost-sort-of-people,’ such as returned very 
late from the theatres, and preferred walking home to 
hiring a cab, or of young ‘ swells,’ who stopped to light | 
their cigars, or men whose business on the press de- | 
tained them late, and others who were compelled to be | 
up and out early—but these were exceptions: his prin- | 
cipal patrons belonged to a class who neither ‘ toiled | 
nor spun.’ True, there were the poor cabmen, doomed | 
to be out for the night, and the police, who are for- | 
bidden to enter any house to refresh themselves whilst | 
on duty: to these, on a bitter winter-night, old John’s | 
beverage was indeed acceptable. 

A man of great conversational powers would never | 
have got on like old John Nighton: his principal obser. | 
vations were confined to ‘ A cold morning—Thank you | 
—Fourpence, please— Much obliged—Change, sir’— 
and all such little matters as solely appertained to busi- 
ness ; for those who assembled around his coffee-stall 
came only for what they wanted, or to inquire after 
some one they had appointed to meet there, or to con- | 
verse with one another. Rumour did say that old John 
was in possession of many secrets, and that rich offers 
had often been made to him to reveal them; but neither 
inspector nor sergeant could ever get more out of him 
than that he ‘had enough to do to mind his own busi- 
ness, and to see that his customers paid for what they 
took.’ No one ever remembered seeing the old man 
out in the daytime: the light seemed to make him 
drowsy; and he was always thankful when the days 
began to shorten. He used to wish that the sun rose 
and set at six all the year round; for that, he argued, 
would seem natural. If ever he took a bad shilling, he 
laid the blame to the daylight, which he said ‘ dazzled 
his eyes.’ He was never known to be a minute behind 
his time: as the church clock tolled the hour of mid- 
night, the cart, which he himself drew, was sure to be 
seen in the old accustomed place. At six in the morn- 
ings of summer, and seven in winter, he had packed 
up, and was gone. 

For years he had been his own housekeeper; but as 
age crept upon him, he employed a charwoman, a 
sharp-looking, talkative little body, who by degrees 
began to assist at the coffee-stall, and often brought tle 
old man a little something hot and comfortable about 
four in the morning. Old John never drank his own 
coffee; he said ‘it did not agree with him.’ In the 
course of time the little sharp-eyed woman became 
Mrs Nighton; and it was observed by many that 
from that period old John never again looked the man 
that he once did. One winter John caught a severe 
cold, and for a whole week, for the first time in his 
life, he was unable to attend to his business. His wife, 
however, managed to get through it, though not with- 
out a great deal of grumbling, besides telling the cus- 
tomers that it was his own fault—that he had quite 
enough to go into some other line of business, without 


longer. She also got the customers to reason with her 
husband about the matter; and they did. Her proposi- 
tion was, to sell the fixtures and good-will of the coffee- 
stall, to take a good-sized house, and furnish it, and let 
it off into lodgings. ‘There were no end of lodgers, who 
had known the old man for years, ready to come any 
day and occupy the apartments. Mrs Nighton was 
delighted—‘ She had known ple make a mint of 
money in the lodging-house line, and why shouldn't 
they?’ After many a growl and deep-meaning shake 
of the head, the old man at last allowed himself to be 
over-persuaded, although he said he knew it would 


come to no good. He asked L.20 for his business, and 


of many words, he was civil and obliging to all his cus. || 


often.of the most indifferent characters of both sexes, |! 


exposing himself to the cold and the night air any | 


ecame 

that 
} man 
severe 
n his 
} wife, 
with- 
2 cus- 
quite 
ithout 
r any 
h her 


oposi- | 


-offee- 
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| self on ‘ taking people by their looks.’ 


| enough at last. 


declared that it was worth L.100. One day, whilst he 
was asleep, his wife sold the fixtures and all for L.10; 
when he awoke, and began to prepare for the night as 
usual, cart, kettle, charcoal, and all were gone. There 
was a noise like subsiding thunder heard for above an 
hour in the house, and it is said that the old man sat 
growling in his arm-chair, and smoking his pipe at 
intervals until daylight; nor could all her persuasions 
induce him to go to bed until his usual bedtime. ‘I 
should be dead in a week,’ said he, ‘if 1 broke up my 
old habits.’ 

The next day Mrs Nighton took a large twelve- 
roomed house, and having in the course of the week 
persuaded her husband to allow her to draw a con- 


|| siderable sum out of the savings’ bank, it was soon 
|| furnished from cellar to attic. 


Her next step was to 
procure a ‘thorough’ servant; as for lodgers, she had 
more applications than rooms. ‘The old man never 
interfered with her arrangements; all he at first did 
was to steal out in the night, and bemoan the loss of 
his coffee-stall at the bars of the late night-houses. 
Sleep he could not, excepting in the daytime; and 
when he could find no one else to speak to, he accom- 
panied the policemen on their beat, sometimes never 
once speaking for the hour together. In vain did they 
tell him that his wife was a sharp, ciever woman, and 
sure to do well—he only shook his head. 

Now Mrs Nighton, with all her apparent cunning 
and calculation, had her weak points, and prided her- 
Old John would 
have preferred a good reference with his lodgers, but 
his better-half ‘ pooh-poohed ;’ anybody could get a 
reference, she said, but an honest-looking face was a gift 
of nature. She had her own way, and lost by it. Her 
honest-looking lodgers came and went without paying, 
and she consoled herself by saying that she knew they 
would if they could, and that it would be all right 
Wiser people said that it was just what 
might be expected, and that the riff-raff who wasted 


| their nights in the streets and at coffee-stalls, couldn’t 


be expected to pay for apartments, and that really they 
could not see of what use lodgings were at all to such- 
like people. In fact they paid Mrs Nighton back again 


|| in her own coin, and said that she knew they were 


honest. 
Meantime the old man had formed an acquaintance 


| with his successor, and now went out night after night, 


and hovered like a ghost around his old coffee-stall. To 
and fro he traversed, almost a shadow of his former 
self, and sometimes when an order was given, he so far 
forgot himself as to move forward as if to serve; then 


| he passed his hand across his forehead, shook his head, 


| down; come in to-night.’ 
| ‘No, no; not for double that amount.’ 


muttered something to himself, and continued his mea- 
sured march as usual. One morning, as his successor 
was packing up, and after John had nodded his ‘ good- 
by,’ the old man turned back and said, ‘ Twenty-five 
The new occupier replied, 
John Nighton 


| heaved a deep sigh, and that day could not be persuaded 


|| to get up for an hour, as was his general custom at 


| dinner time. 


|| morning, the old familiar sleep visited him not. 
|| tual as the midnight itself, he was ever found at his 


A visible alteration for the worse had already taken 
|| place in old John’s appearance. His face, which before, 
through exposure to the wind and weather, looked blue, 
and purple, and crimson, as if made up of a minglement 
of all kinds of healthy and lasting colours, now faded 


into a series of dingy yellows. His clothes, too, which 


|| before suited his ‘thick rotundity,’ now hung about him 
|| in loose disorder, ‘a world too wide for his shrunk’ 


form; and although he went to bed as usual in the 
Panc- 


former post; and for five weeks in succession did he 
make an advance of five pounds each week on his ori- 
ginal offer; but fifty pounds was not sufficient to buy 


|| out the new-comer. 


Matters grew worse at the lodging-house. Lodger 


|| after lodger decamped ; and not satisfied with escaping 


rent-free, they carried off all they could lay their hands 
upon. Bed-ticks were found without feathers ; pillows, 
sheets, and blankets were taken away; the very mantel- 
pieces were plundered of their ornaments: fenders, 
fire-irons, and hearthrugs vanished as if by magic; 
and after being pledged, the duplicates were sometimes 
forwarded to Mrs Nighton, assuring her of their 
honesty, and promising that they would redeem them as 
soon as they could. After much ‘ gnagging and werret- 
ting,’ she succeeded in driving the old man out in the 
daytime, giving him strict orders that, if he came in 
contact with the defaulters, he was at once to call the 
police and give them in charge. Poor John Nighton! 
he went out more for the sake of peace and quietness, 
and to get rid of his wife’s incessant clamour, than in 
the hope of ever retrieving anything from the plun- 
derers. 

Behold him at last in the crowded streets of London 
in the open noon of day! He seemed to wander along 
like a man in a dream; he was ever running against 
somebody, then pausing to rub his eyes, and gaze 
around in astonishment : sometimes he filliped his nose, 
or pulled his hair, or struck his elbow against the wall, 
as if doubtful whether he was asleep or not. A dark 
narrow court was his delight; and where any other 
person would have been compelled to have groped his 
way, there he saw all that was going on, and would 
watch the people passing by for the hour together. His 
favourite haunt was beneath those gloomy arches on 
which the Adelphi Terrace is built. He was also often 
seen to peep down those dark gratings near Waterloo 
Bridge, where the cellars are five storeys deep. Had he 
been single, he would have occupied one of these. * Cool, 
quiet, and shady,’ he used to say; ‘a man might sleep 
there in the daytime.’ 

After many offers to purchase back his old business, 
all of which were refused, a bright beam of hope at 
last shot across his mind—it was the last flicker of the 
flame before it shot up and expired in the darkness— 
he would set up in opposition to his rival. A few nights 
after, he was seen stationed at the end of a neighbouring 
street, at a spot which few people passed in the night. 
For a whole fortnight he stood his ground manfully, 
although he was scarcely visited by a single customer; 
the few who approached only cried shame on him for 
selling his business, and then attempting to injure 
the purchaser. Even those who had stolen his goods 
refused to deal with him, and went so far as to justify 
their conduct by his own. 

On reaching home one morning his wife was missing; 
and two or three days passed away and no tidings came ; 
but at length a letter arrived stating that her former 
husband had returned from transportation, and as she 
always had a liking for him, they had set sail together 
for America. The littie that remained in the savings’ 
bank she had drawn out before her departure, leaving 
also the half-year’s rent, besides a considerable amount 
of taxes, unpaid. This last blow was too much for the 
old man: what remained of his goods was seized and 
sold, and from that hour he went wandering about like 
a restless spirit during the day, and at night occupied 
his new position with his coffee-stall at the corner of 
the court. This lasted but for a few nights; no one 
came near him saving the policeman, and he once or 
twice found the old man fast asleep in his chair. 

One night they missed him at the ‘accustomed place;’ 
inquiries were made at the little house up the court 
where he lodged: he went out at ‘dark-hour,’ and had 
not returned. Tidings came next day that an old man 
answering to his description had been seen late at 
night wandering on Blackheath; another day passed 
without bringing any further rumour of his * where- 
about.’ 

At length a notice was stuck up at the police station 
that the body of an old man had been discovered sus- 
pended from a beam in a ruinous outhouse near Lewis- 
ham. Old John Nighton had hanged himself; he had 
fulfilled his own prophecy, for from the very night when 
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to meet the ligh A \ 
cor to the doctrine of Pythagoras, he might have 
in a previous state either as a bat, a badger, or 
a mole, for he loved darkness better than the light. 


SAVAGE VIEWS OF CIVILISATION. 


Iw the remarkable age in which it is our fortune to live, 
there are other mysteries cleared up besides those of 
| science, and we become daily familiar with marvels as 
| extraordinary as those depending on the laws of inor- 
ganic matter. We not only behold acted before our 
| eyes those important passages which we formerly read 
| of in the chronological romances called history—we not 
| only observe the progress of mighty revolutions, and 
are able to detect their springs, and trace the working of 
their machinery—but, going back to the very origin of 
| society, we see tents and huts rising into towns and 
| palaces, and tribes of wild men ripening into civilisa- 
tion, and surrounded with all the pride, pomp, and 
| circumstance of regular government. In the North 
Pacific, the Sandwich Islands, which, when discovered 
| only seventy years ago, were peopled with whooping 
| savages, have already a parliament of lords and com- 
| mons, and ministers of state and justice; and the 
| granddaughter—if not the daughter—of one of their 
| naked Venuses is described by a missionary as an 
| elegant lady, reclining on a couch of yellow damask, 
with a richly-covered table before her, strewed with 
| books and papers, including a Hawaiian version of the 
Gospel of St Luke, and writing (poetry or romance, for 
| aught we know!) in a blank volume. 

But although we are thus able to watch from the very 
comm ncement—as if it were an experiment in science, 
instituted for the gratification of our philosophical 
| curiosity—the progress of human beings in the social 
state, and the general sequence of history, we have not 
| the same facilities for observing ourselves. In addition 
| to the usual effect of self-esteem, we are blinded by the 
| glare and glitter in which we live. We confound moral 
with political elevation, and fancy that all good quali- 
ties are necessarily comprehended in our greatness, and 
| that where greatness is wanting, there cannot possibly 

be anything good. Would it not be an admirable thing 
if our advantages of observation were enjoyed, as re- 
gards ourselves, by a savage /—if he could see us with 
his ingenuous eyes, judge of us with his untutored 
mind, and report of us with his teughful lips? Yes, it 

would be an admirable thing; and therefore — for 
| nothing, however strange or wonderful, is denied to the 
| spoiled children of this generation— therefore it has 
| come to pass! 
| Our readers may remember that, on the appearance 
i} of the book, we noticed at some length Mr Catlin’s nar- 


|| ners.* This gentleman brought his collection to Eng- 
|| land, where it attracted a good deal of attention ; till it 


y 
ho had found their way hither from the great plains 
between the Missouri and the Rock Mountains; and 


* Journal, Nos. 923 and 5256, old series. 


four individuals there were several possessing consider. 
able native talent and power of observation; and in a 
new work, Mr Catlin has included the impressions made 
upon them by the Pale faces.* We have thus realised 
a great desideratum in A hilosophy. Hitherto, we have 
regarded savage life with the eyes of civilisation: now 
we are able to observe civilised life through the eyes of || 
a savage. Perhaps the very inability of our author to || 
philosophise adds value to his work. It is a book of 
facts, not of theories; it is full of human kindness, not || 
of controversy; and its simple details are related in 
language as simple. 

As for the two tribes of observers, they appear to 
have been alike distinguished by innate goodness of || 
character, although their manners were very different. 
When the Ojibbeways first entered the exhibition hall, || 
where the portraits of several hundred chiefs, painted 
by Mr Catlin from the life, were hanging on the walls, 
they ‘set up the most frightful yells, and made the 
whole neighbourhood ring with their howlings ;’ running || 
up to offer their hands to their friends, and brandishing | 
their tomahawks at their enemies as they sounded the || 
war-whoop. The Ioways, on the other hand, shrouded || 
in their pictured robes, ‘walked silently and slowly to 
the middle of the room, with their hands over their 
mouths, denoting silence and surprise.’ They looked | 
long around them before speaking; and when they 
began to exchange their thoughts, it was at first ina | 
whisper. Mr Catlin’s opening proceeding with both was | 
to exact a promise that, while under his protection, they | 
would not drink ‘ fire-water ;’ an engagement which they || 
kept with the strictest honour; the spokesman of the || 
first party remarking that they had been told at home || 
that this beverage was sent to them by the Great Spirit 
because he loved them ; although they had since learned 
that this was not true, and that the wise English did || 
not drink it. In this latter piece of information they || 
were not more fortunate than in the other; for on || 
going immediately after to visit the mayor of Man- 
chester, ‘they saw him and his squaw, and many other 
beautiful squaws, all drinking; and they saw many 
people through the windows, and in the doors, as they || 
passed along the streets, who were drinking; and they 
saw several persons in the streets who were quite drunk, 
and two or three lying down in the streets like pigs; | 
and they thought the people of Manchester loved much || 
to drink liquor.’ HI 

In London, as well as in the provinces, they were | 
amazed by the constantly-recurring exhibitions of | 
drunkenness and poverty, and were much affected by | 
the degradation of two Indians like themselves, as they | 
supposed the Lascars to be, who were sweeping the || 
crossings of the street. Their reception at court, how- | 
ever, which they had anxiously waited for, put all un- || 
pleasant ideas out of their heads, although they were || 
afterwards ashamed to find that they had taken the 
porter of the palace, in his scarlet, and gold lace, and 
powdered wig, for nothing less than a king; and that 
their chief, not knowing how so splendid a personage || 
should be accosted, had given him his hand. While 
waiting anxiously in an anteroom, they paraded before 
the mirrors to adjust their feathers and ornaments; 
but when at length it was announced that the Queen 
was ready to receive them, there was a moment of 
jingling and rattling of trinkets as the Indians were 
throwing on their robes and gathering up their weapons; 
and when they wapeee to Mr Catlin’s question, ‘if 
they were all ready?’ by their ‘ How—how—how !’ he 
led we way, aol hey lowed into the Waterloo Gal- 

a were of parry] kindly received by her 

and the distinguished persons round her. The 

koned a neds gi to approach, and ‘ held her 

) a come time by both ds, evidently much pleased 


— 


* Catlin’s Notes of Bight Years’ Travela and cojaee * 
Europe with his North American Indian Collection. 

With Miustrations, London; Published by the ether, 6 o Water. 
loo Place. 1646. 
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with her appearance.’ After the war-dance, the old 
chief, a man seventy-five years of age, who was struck 
with confusion on the idea suddenly presenting itself 
that it would be absurd to present the pipe of peace to 
a woman, said a few words, apologising, on the score of 
bad health, for being unfit to make a speech. ‘The 
War-chief then rose, and in a very energetic manner 
made the following speech, which was also literally 
interpreted to her Majesty :— 

* Great Mother—The Great Spirit has been kind to 
us, your children, in protecting us on our long journey 
here. And we are now happy that we are allowed to 
see your face. It makes our hearts glad to see the 


faces of so many Saganoshes (English) in this country, 
We think the 


and all wearing such pleasant looks. 
people here must be very happy. 

* Mother—We have been often told that there was a 
great fire in this country; that its light shone across 
the great water; and we see now where this great light 
arises. We believe that it shines from this great wig- 
wam to all the world. 

* Mother—We have seen many strange things since 
we came to this country. We see that your wigwams 
are large, and the light that is in them is bright. Our 
wigwams are small, and our light is not strong. We 
are not rich, but yet we have plenty of food to eat. 

*‘ Mother— Myself and my friends here are your 
friends—your children. We have used our weapons 
against your enemies. And for many years we have 
received liberal presents from this country, which have 
made us quite happy and comfortable in our wigwams. 

* Mother—The chief who has just spoken, and my- 
self, have fought and bled by the side of the greatest 
warrior who ever lived—Tecumseh. 

* Mother—Our hearts are glad at what we have this 
day seen—that we have been allowed to see your face. 
And when we get home, our words will be listened to 
in the councils of our nation. 

* This is all I have to say.’ : 

After a gracious reply, and another dance, the Indians 
at the same moment shouldered their robes and retired, 
sounding their war-whoop, to the amusement of the 
servants of the household, who had assembled to the 
amount of some hundreds in the galleries of the hall. 

They were now feasted on roast-beef in another apart- 
ment, the carving being executed by the Hon. C. A. Mur- 
ray, who in due time proposed that they should comply 
with the English custom at public dinners, and drink 
the Queen’s health. ‘For this the first bottle of cham- 
pagne was opened; and when the cork flew, and the 
wine was pouring into glasses, the Indians pronounced 
the word “ Chick-a-bob-boo!” and had a great laugh. 
A foaming glass of it was set before each Indian; and 
when it was pro to drink to her Majesty’s health, 
they all refused. I explained to Mr Murray the pro- 
mise they were under to drink no spirituous liquor 
while in the kingdom. Mr Murray applauded their 
noble resolution, but said at the same time that this 
was not spirituous liquor—it was a light wine, and 
could not hurt them; and it would be the only time 
they could drink to her Majesty so properly, and her 
Majesty’s health could not be refused by her Majesty's 
subjects. When again urged, they still refused, saying, 
“We no drink—can’t drink.” They seemed, however, 
to be referring it to me, as all eyes were alternately 
upon me and upon their glasses, when I said to them, 
“Yes, my good fellows, drink; it will not hurt you. 
The promise you have made to Mr Rankin and myself 
will not be broken; it did not contemplate a case like 
this, where it is necessary to drink the Queen’s health. 
And again, this is champagne, and not spirituous liquor, 
which you have solemnly promised to avoid." “ How— 
how—how!” they all responded, and with great delight 
all joined in “health to the Queen!” And as each 
glass was emptied to the bottom, they smacked their 
lips, again pronouncing the word “ Chick-a-bob-boo— 
ee with a roar of laughter among them- 

ves.” 


On their return to their lodgings, they conversed 
much on their im t interview, and were evidently 
disappointed in the personal appearance and dress of 
the Queen, whom they probably thought little of as 
compared with the splendid porter. ‘They were ad- 
vancing many curious ideas (over the pipe) as to the 
government of the greatest and richest country in the 
world being in the hands of a woman, and she no larger 
than many of the Indian girls at the age of twelve or 
thirteen years. I explained to them the manner in which 
she was entitled to the crown, and also how little a king 
or queen has actually to do in the government of such a 
country: that it is chiefly done by her ministers, who 
are always about her, and men of the greatest talents, 
and able to advise her. And the old chief, who had 
been listening attentively to me as he was puffing away 
at his pipe, said he was inclined to think it was the 
best thing for the country. “Iam not sure,” said he, 
“but it is the safest way; for if this country had a king 
instead of a queen, he might be ambitious as a great 
warrior, and lead the country into war with other 
nations; now, under her government there is peace, 
and the country is happy.” Many jokes were passed 
upon the old chief for having mistaken the porter Sykes 
for Prince Albert, and for having brought his pipe of 
peace back, having been afraid to present it. They 
had many remarks to make also upon the little girl 
whom her Majesty took by the hand: they told her 
she turned pale, and they were afraid she would grow 
up a white woman. They now, for the first time, 
thought of the Queen’s little children, and wondered 
they had not seen them. They thought they ought at 
least to have seen the Prince of Wales.’ 

Although this party, being the first arrival, excited 
much attention, and one of them, a handsome young 
half-breed, captivated the heart of an English girl, whom 
he eventually married, the Ioways, who succeeded them, 
were upon the whole more interesting. They were more 
quiet and sedate, and yet more comical fellows than the 
others ; and the doctor more especially, or the medicine || 
man, was an amusing mixture of shrewdness and sim- 
plicity, wisdom and vanity. He was always uneasy, | 
till he got as high as he could go. Whether in a car- 
riage or in a house, he must be on the top of it; and 
this curious propensity caused much alarm at the out- 
set, for mo one could imagine where the doctor had be- 
stowed himself, till, after a fruitless search, his friends 
were directed by the eyes of a crowd in the street, and 
found him on the roof, perched on a corner of the para- 
pet, wrapped in his buffalo robe, and looking down upon 
the multitude with the air of a Zealand penguin. This 
worthy, on his début at the exhibition, flattered himself 
that he attracted in a special manner the regards of 
the ladies, who laughed much at the complacent smiles 
which he lavished upon them. ‘ My friends,’ said the 
doctor in his speech, which displayed quite as much wit 
as simplicity, ‘I see the ladies are pleased, and this 
pleases me; because I know that if they are pleased, 
they will please the men.’ 

Among the visitors of the Indians, we need hardly 
say that there were numerous religious persons, who, 
delighted with the simplicity and goodness of their 
characters, wished ardently that they might become 
still better by a knowledge of the truth. These gentie- 
men, however, being civilised men, could only see and 
comprehend the vices of savageism, and were not aware 
of the impression made upon savages by their own. 

* My friends,’ replied the War-chief to the first deputa- 
tion, ‘the Great Spirit has sent you to us with kind 
words, and he has opened our ears to hear them, which 
we have done. We are giad to see you, and to hear 
you speak, for we know that you are our friends 
What you have said relative to our learning to read 
and to write, we are sure can do us no good—we are 
now too old; but for our children, we think it would be 
well for them to learn; and they are now going to 
schools in our village, and learning tc read and to 
write. As to the white man’s religion which you have i} 
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explained, we have heard it told to us in the same way, 
many times, in our own country, and there are white 
men and women there now trying to teach it to our 
people. We do not think your religion good, unless it 
is so for white people, and this we don’t doubt. The 
Great Spirit has made our skins red, and the forests for 
us to live in. He has also given us our religion, which 


has taken our fathers to “the beautiful hunting- 


grounds,” where we wish to meet them. We don’t 
believe that the Great Spirit made us to live with Pale 
faces in this world, and we think He has intended we 
should live separate in the world to come. 

‘My friends, we know that when white men come 
| into our country we are unhappy—the Indians all die, 
or are driven away before the white men. Our hope is 
to enjoy our hunting-grounds in the world to come, 
which white men cannot take from us: we know that 
our fathers and our mothers have gone there, and we 
don’t know why we should not go there too.” * * * 

He here asked for the pipe, and having drawn a few 
whiffs, proceeded— 

* My friends, you speak of the “good book” that you 
have in your hand; we have many of these in our 
village; we are told that “all your words about the 
Son of the Great Spirit are printed in that book, and if 
we learn to read it, it will make good people of us.” I 
would now ask why it don’t make good people of the 
Pale faces living all around us? They can all read the 
good book, and they can understand all that the “ black- 
coats” * say, and still we find they are not so honest and 
so good a people as ours: this we are sure of; such is 
the case in the country about us; but kere we have no 
doubt but the white people, who have so many to preach, 
and so many books to read, are all honest and good. 
| In our country the white people have two faces, and 
their tongues branch in different ways; we know that 
this displeases the Great Spirit, and we do not wish to 
teach it to our children.’ In reply to a question, he said, 
* We believe the Great Spirit requires us to pray to 
him, which we do, and to thank him for everything 
| we have that is good. We know that he requires us 
to speak the truth, to feed the poor, and to love our 
| friends. We don’t know of anything more that he 
demands: he may demand more of white people, but 
we don’t know that.’ And in reply to another—‘ If the 
Great Spirit sent the small-pox into our country to 
| destroy us, we believe it was to punish us for listening 
| to the false promises of white men. It is white man’s 
| disease, and no doubt it was sent amongst white people 
to punish them for their sins. It never came amongst 
the Indians until we began to listen to the promises of 
| white men, and to follow their ways: it then came 
| amongst us; and we are not sure but the Great Spirit 
then sent it to punish us for our foolishness.’ 

This is no doubt very melancholy, but the fault is not 
with the Indians. In passing through our streets, they 
saw multitudes of famishing creatures, ‘ women with 
little children all in dirty rags ;’ and some with babies 
in their arms lying about the doors of public-houses 
helplessly drunk : * they had never seen any Indians in 
| the wilderness half so poor, and looking so sick.’ And 
| what was the corollary they drew from this? That it 
was wrong to send missionaries to the Indians from a 
country where so many miserable creatures were perish- 
ing for want of food and knowledge! This remark was 
made by a comical savage called Jim; but poor Jim 
| could not even guess at the scenes of unspeakable 
| wretchedness presented by this wealthy country —at 
the famine, filth, and horrors of all kinds that teem in 
| our streets and lanes: he could not know that the cir- 
cumstance of people dying g us of ab starva- 
tion, or destroying themselves or others in fits of frantic 
drunkenness, is too common to excite special notice ; 
and he could not i ine that our missions to his 
or hardly absorb a twentieth part of the vast 
sums lavished in Christian charity upon other distant 


lot 


* Clergymen. 


quarters of the world. We remember remonstrating || 
once with a wealthy Quaker on his Society’s neglect of 
the widow of an admirable man who had devoted him. || 
self zealously and usefully to co-operation with them in 
the anti-slavery cause. ‘I admit it all,’ replied the | 
millionaire ; ‘ he was indeed an admirable man, and his 
widow is a most deserving woman; but for me, my 
sympathies are all absorbed—by the hundred millions || 
of India!’ 

On another occasion, the savages appeared to be a 
little irritated by their well-meaning religious visitors ; 
for their War-chief roundly told them that all they 
could say he had heard before from ‘ more intelligent- 
looking men.’ 

* Now, my friends,’ said he, ‘ I will tell you that when 
we first came over to this country, we thought that | 
where you had so many preachers, so many to read and 
explain the good book, we should find the white people | 
all good and sober people; but as we travel about, we 
find this was all a mistake. When we first came over, 
we thought that white man’s religion would make all | 
people good, and we then would have been glad to talk | 
with you, but now we cannot say that we like to do it | 
any more. My friends, I am willing to talk with you, | 
if it can do any good to the hundreds and thousands of | 
poor and hungry people that we see in your streets | 
every day when we ride out. We see hundreds of little | 
children with their naked feét in the snow, and we pity | 
them, for we know they are hungry, and we give them 
money every time we pass by them. In four days, we 
have given twenty dollars to hungry children—we give 
our money only to children. We are told that the 
fathers of these children are in the houses where they 
sell fire-water, and are drunk, and in their words they 
every moment abuse and insult the Great Spirit. You 
talk about sending black-coats among the Indians; now 
we have no such poor children among us; we have no 
such drunkards, or people who abuse the Great Spirit. 
Indians dare not do so. They pray to the Great Spirit, 
and he is kind to them. Now we think it would be 
better for your teachers all to stay at home, and go 
to work right here in your own streets, where all your 
good work is wanted. This is my advice. I would 
rather not say any more.’ (To this all responded, 
* How—how—how!’) 

The Indians appear to have liked feasting better than 
theological discussion. On one occasion they were 
entertained at Ealing Park by Mrs Lawrence, with a 
large circle of royal and noble guests, including the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, with the Princess 
Mary, the Grand-duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg- | 
Strelitz, the Duchess of Gloucester, and many of the || 
nobility. After dancing and archery, they sat down to || 
dinner, Mr Catlin carving the roast beef, and his Royal || 
Highness, the Princess Mary, and the two Misses Law- | 
rence, waiting at table. ‘ This unusual scene was || 
taking place in the near vicinity of the poor paro- || 
quets and cockatoos, who seemed thus far awed into a 
discreet silence, but were dancing to the right and the || 
left, and busily swinging their heads to and fro, with | 
their eyes and their ears open to all that was said and 
done. When the cork flew from the first bottle of || 
champagne, the parrots squalled out, “ There—there— || 
there!” and the Indians as suddenly, “ Chick-a-bob-boo— || 
chick-a-bob-boo!” Both laughed, and all the party had | 
to laugh, at the simultaneous excitement of the parrots 
and the Indians ; and most of them were as ignorant of | 
the language (and of course of the wit of) the one as of 
the other. “ Chick-a-bob-boo,” however, was understood 
at least by the Indians; and their glasses being filled 
with champagne, the moment they were raising it to 
their lips, and some had commenced drinking, the 
cockatoos suddenly squalled out again, “ There—there 
—there!” The old doctor, and his superstitious friend 
Jim, who had not got their glasses quite to their mouths, 
slowly lowered them upon the table, and turned with 
the most beseeching looks upon Mr Melody and myself, 
to know whether they were king their vow to us.’ 
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This was a delightful day—and a profitable one, for 
the last course of the entertainment was a tray of 
trinkets presented to them by their munificent hostess ; 
but they were struck with more enduring astonish- 
ment by a visit to one of the prodigious brewhouses 
of London. They were ‘led by one of the proprietors, 
and an escort of ladies, through the vast labyrinths and 
mazes, through the immense halls and courts, and 
under and over the dry-land bridges and arches of this 


| smoking, steeping, and steaming wonder of the world, 


as they were sure to callit when they got home. When 
the poor untutored Indians, from the soft and simple 


| prairies of the Missouri, seated themselves upon a 


beam, and were looking into and contemplating the 
immensity of a smoking steeping-vat, containing more 
than 3000 barrels, and were told that there were 130 
others, of various dimensions, in the establishment—that 
the whole edifice covered twelve acres of ground, and 
that there were necessarily constantly on hand in their 
cellars 232,000 barrels of ale, and also that this was 
only one of a great number of breweries in London, 
and that similar manufactories were in every town in 
the kingdom, though on a less scale, they began, almost 
for the first time since their arrival, to evince profound 


| astonishment ; and the fermentation in their minds, as 


to the consistency of white man’s tcaching of temper- 


|| ance, and manufacturing and selling ale, seemed not less 
| than that which was going on in the vast abyss below 
| them. 


The pipe was lit and passed around while they 
were in this contemplative mood; and as their ears were 
open, they got in the meantime further information 
of the wonderful modes and operations of this vast 
machine; and also, in round numbers, read from a re- 
port by one of the proprietors, the quantity of ale con- 
sumed in the kingdom annually. Upon hearing this, 
which seemed to cap the climax of all their astonish- 
ment, they threw down the pipe, and leaping into an 
empty vat, suddenly dissipated the pain of their mental 
calculations by joining in the Medicine (or Mystery) 
Dance. Their yells and screaming, echoing through 
the vast and vapouring halls, soon brought some hun- 
dreds of maltsmen, grinders, firers, mashers, ostlers, 
painters, coopers, &c. peeping through and amongst the 


| blackened timbers and casks, and curling and hissing 
| fumes, completing the scene as the richest model for 


the infernal regions.’ 

As a contrast to these scenes of unimaginable wealth 
and princely generosity, they saw one day a poor old 
beggar woman and her little child in such miserable 
rags, as to excite both their sympathy and curiosity. 
They persuaded her with some difficulty to go up to 
their room, and seating themselves upon the floor, and 
lighting the pipe, they went into counsel on her case, 
in order to discover, if possible, how a white woman 


| and child should be starving to death, with thousands 
| of her own countrymen around her in their fine 
| houses and with all their wealth. 


The War-chief puf 
five shillings into the shrinking woman’s hand, told her 


|| not to be afraid, but to observe that it could only be 
| their wish to befriend her. 


| he, ‘and a great way from home, where we also have 


‘We are here poor,’ said 


our little children to feed; but the Great Spirit has 
been kind to us, and we have enough to eat.’ To this 
the Indians, who were passing the pipe around, all re- 
sponded, ‘ How—how—how!’ In reply to the ques- 
tions of the savages, she told a very common story, but 
one that was full of horror to them. ‘ The poor Indians, 
women ‘and all, looked upon this miserable shivering 
object of pity, in the midst of the wealth and luxuries 
of civilisation, as a mystery they could not expound ; 
and giving way to impulses that they could feel and 
appreciate, the women opened their trunks to search 
for presents for the little child, and by White Cloud's 
order filled her lap with cold meat and bread sufficient 
to last them for a day or two. The good old doctor's 
politeness and sympathy led him to the bottom of the 
stairs with her, where he made her understand by signs 
that every morning, when the sun was up to a place 


that he pointed to with his hand, if she would come, 
she would get food enough for herself and her little 
chiid as long as they stayed in Birmingham; and he 
recollected his promise, and made it his especial duty 
every morning to attend to his pensioners at the hour 
appointed.” 

Another story of this kind and we have done. ‘ It 
seems that on board of the steamer, as a passenger, was 
a little girl of twelve years of age, and a stranger to all 
on board. When on their way, the captain was collect- 
ing his passage-money on deck; he came to the little 
girl for her fare, who told him she had no money, but 
that she expected to meet her father in Dundee, whom 
she was going to see, and that he would certainly pay 
her fare if she could find him. The captain was in a 
great rage, and abused the child for coming on without 
the money to pay her fare, and said that he should not 
let her go ashore, but should hold her a prisoner on 
board, and take her back to Edinburgh with him. The 
poor girl was frightened, and cried herself almost into 
fits. The passengers, of whom there were a great 
many, all seemed affected by her situation, and began to 
raise the money amongst them to pay her passage, giv- 
ing a penny or two a-piece, which, when done, amounted 
to about a quarter of the sum required. The poor little 
girl’s grief and fear still continued, and the old doctor, 
standing on deck, wrapped in his robe, and watching 
all these results, also much touched with pity for her 
situation, went down in the fore-cabin, where the rest of 
the party were, and relating the circumstances, soon 
raised eight shillings, one shilling of which the Little 
Wolf, after giving a shilling himself, put into the hand 
of his little infant, then supposed to be dying, that its 
dying hand might do one act of charity, and caused it 
| to drop it into the doctor’s hand witl. the rest. With 
| the money the doctor came on deck, and advancing, 
offered it to the little girl, who was frightened, and ran 
away. Daniel went to the girl, and called her up to the 
doctor, assuring her there was no need of alarm, when 


passengers, who were gathering around, “ Now go to 
the cruel captain and pay him the money, and never 
again be afraid of a man because his skin is red ; but be 


kind as that of a white man. And when you are in 
Dundee, where we are all going, if you do not find your 
father as you wish, and are amongst strangers, come to 
us, wherever we shall be, and you shall not suffer: you 
shall have enough to eat, and if money is necessary, 
you shall have more.”’ 

We intended to have laid down the pen here; but 
we shall venture on one more paragraph, as a better 
conclusion to these specimens of a very remarkable 
book. ‘Their Bibles had increased in their various 
boxes since the last census to more than a hundred and 
fifty; their religious tracts, which they could not read, 
to some,thousands; their dolls, in all, to fifty; and 
other useless toys to a great number. Then came their 
medals, their grosses of buttons, their beads, ribbons, 
brooches, fans, knives, daggers, combs, pistols, shawls, 
blankets, handkerchiefs, canes, umbrellas, beaver hats, 
caps, coats, bracelets, pins, eye-glasses, &c. &c.; and 
then their prints—views of countries they had seen, of 
churches, cathedrals, maps of London and Paris, views 
of bridges, of factories, of coal-pits, of catacombs, of 
Morgues, &c. &c. to an almost countless number, all to 
be opened and commented upon, and then scattered, as 
the first indications of eivilisation, in the wilderness. 
These are but mere toys, however, gewgaws that will 
be met as matters of course, and soon used up and 
lost sight of. But Jim’s book of the statistics of Lon- 
don, of Paris, and New York, will stand the Magna 
Charta of his nation, and around it will assemble the 
wiseacres of the tribe, descanting on, and seeking for a 
solution of, the blessings of civilisation, as the passing 
pipe sends off its curling fumes, to future ages, over its 
astounding and marvellous estimates of civilised nations, 


the old doctor put the money into her hand, and said to | 
her, through the interpreter, and in presence of all the | 


always sure that the heart of a Red Man is as good and | 
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their amazement) 


sacres and robberies, the number of grog-shops and 
breweries, of coal-pits, of tread-mills and foundling 
hospitals, of poorhouses and paupers, of beggars and 
starvation, of brothels, of prisons for debtors, of rapes, 
of bigamy, of taxation, of game-laws, of Christianity, of 
drunkenness, of national debt and repudiation. 

* The estimates of all these subjects have gone to the 
wilderness, with what the eyes of the Indians saw of 
the aay | and distress of the civilised world, to be 
taught to the untaught, and hereafter to be arrayed, if 
they choose, against the teachings of civilisation and 
Christianity in the Indian communities: a table of the 
enormous numbers in the civilised world, who by their 
own folly or wickedness drag through lives of pain and 
misery, leaving their Indian critics, in the richness of 
| their imaginations, to judge of the immense proportion 
of the enlightened world, who, in just retribution, must 

rish for their crimes and their follies: and in their 
| igmorance, and the violence of their prejudices, to 
| imagine what proportion of them are actually indulged 
in the comforts of this life, or destined to enjoy the 
happiness of the world to come.’ 


BRITAIN PROBABLY INHABITED BEFORE THE 
LAST CHANGES OF THE RELATIVE LEVEL 
OF SEA AND LAND. 


In our last number, a general statement was given of 
the subject embraced by the work quoted below*— 
namely, that the last series of geological events had 
been, in one large district of the earth, inclusive of our 
island, a falling away of the sea from the land from a 
point many hundred feet above its present level, and 
| this by stages which are chronicled in terraces and 
other markings still to be seen on the face of the 
| land. The last shifts down to the present level were 
from po.iits about 65 or 70, 56, 43, 32, 26, and 11 
| feet above it, some of these last being commemorated 
by the great low plains seen along several coasts; for 
| example, the carses of Gowrie, Falkirk, and Stirling; 
the Glasgow Green, and site of the lower district of that 
| eity; the great plain on the shore of the Bristol Channel 
in Somersetshire, &e. We now propose to advert to a 
| curious portion of the investigation, from which it 
its as a likelihood that some of the very last 
changes of the relative level have taken place since the 
island of Britain became a seat of human population. 

In the first place, it may be remarked there is toler- 
ably good proof that the last movement was a rise of 
| the sea, seeing that on many parts of the British coast 
the remains of ancient forests are found extending 
under the waves. It appears from the work before us 
that there have been several such oscillations since the 
sea came near to its present level. For example, in the 
Carse of Gowrie—a low sea-side plain, chiefly composed 
of clayey alluvial matter—there is a bed of peat twenty 
or thirty feet below the surface; showing that this 
place had once been dry land, and the site of a forest, 
and that its resubsidence, or a new rise of the sea, had 
then put it once more under water, so as to allow of the 
superincumbent clays being deposited. At three several 
points in the depth of these clays (near Polgavie)— 
namely, at 16}, 114, and 73 feet from the surface, there 
are vegetable roots cut off by a layer of marine shells, 
forming of other three recurrences of the sea 
over the in this place before it was finally thrown 
down to its present level, or rather, perhaps, to the 
lower point from which it has since reascended. 

In the Gowrie Carse, throughout a plain generally 


* Ancient Sea-Margins, as Memorials of Changes in the Relative 
Level of Sea and Land. By Robert Chambers, Esq., F.K.S.E. 
Edinburgh: W. and K. Chambers, London: W.8. Orr. 1648. 


little more than twenty feet above the sea, there are 
here and there little swells, appearing as the remnants 
of a higher plain. They undoubtedly result from a 
cutting out of the intervals between them by the sea, 
when it stood about the level of the lower plain. Now 
it is somewhat remarkable that all of these swells should 
bear in their names the appellation of inch (Celtic for 
an island)—thus Inchyra, Megginch, Inchmichael, Inch- 
martin, &c.—as if a primitive people had originally 
recognised them as pieces of land surrounded by water. 
There are stories, perhaps little to be depended upon, 
of ancient anchors being found deep in the soil of the 
lower parts of the Carse, and of rings for the mooring | 
of vessels in cliffs rising far inland. Such matters, it is 
admitted in the work before us, would perhaps not be 
deserving even of the most passing notice, if they stood | 
entirely unsupported by facts of a more decided nature. | 
But such is not the case. 

‘In 1819, in digging the Carse land at Airthrey near 
Stirling, where the surface is nearly twenty-five feet 
above high water of spring-tides in the river, which flows 
at a mile’s distance, there were found the bones of a 
large whale.* No doubt can be entertained that this | 
animal had perished here at a time when the sea stood 
at some unknown point upwards of twenty-five feet | 
above its present level. About five years afterwards, 
the bones of another large whale were found on the | 
estate of Blair-Drummond, seven miles further up the | 
Carse, and probably at a greater elevation above the | 
sea.t In this case a deep moss had covered the ground, 
indicating one long section of the interval of time since | 
the death and deposition of the animal. The clay was | 
here only four feet deep, and beneath it was another 
moss, the memorial, of course, of an interspace, during | 
which dry land had existed at this spot. The bones | 
rested on the lower moss, but did not penetrate into it. 
We may suppose, therefore, that it was immediately | 
after the sea recurred here that the whale was brought 
to the spot. But the most valuable fact in connection | 
with these relics is, that in each case there was found | 
among the bones a fragment of stag’s-horn, containing 
a perforation of an inch in diameter, evidently artifi- 
cial, and in the Blair-Drummond instance, containing | 
the remains of rotten wood. It was the opinion of Mr 
Home Drummond, on whose property the latter whale 
was found, that this horn had been the handle of a rude 
instrument, perhaps a harpoon, and that it had been 
used in some way in-connection with the animal when it 
was stranded.’ Such circumstances speak strongly of 
a human population in the country when the sea was 
fully twenty-five feet higher than at present. 

There are likewise stories of remains of boats and 
anchors being found in the Carse lands between Falkirk 
and Grangemouth. At the latter place, in 1843, when 
excavations were making for a dock on a spot where a | 
cottage and garden had recently been, there was found, 
at the depth of twenty feet from the surface, in a bed 
of shells and gravel, a human skull, with some other 
bones. This curious relic is now in the possession of 
Mr Hamilton, surgeon at Falkirk. Its position, it may 
be remarked, was below the present level of the sea, so 
that the only circumstances favouring the idea of its 
being deposited before the last shifts of the sea-level 
are—the change from gravel to clay above its position, 
and the rise of the surface to several feet above tide. 

By far the most remarkable evidences towards this 
conclusion are found in the western side of the island. It 
is not yet many months since the newspapers anhounced 
the discovery of an ancient canoe deeply imbedded in the 
neighbourhood of the Clyde at Springfield, near Glasgow. 
The situation—about the level of low water in the river, 
between a bed of gravel and a superincumbent series of | 


* Edinburgh Magazine, August 1819. The bones ‘ were found 
at a depth of from eighteen inches to three feet from the surface, in 
what is termed recent alluvial earth, formed by the river Forth, || 
and composed of a blue-coloured sludge or sleck, with a covering of || 
peat earth a few inches thick.’ 

t H. Home Drummond in ‘ Wernerian Transactions,’ v. 440. 
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laminated clays, evidently of fluviatile origin—is con- 
sidered as taking this relic out of the range of geological 
history, though still assigning it a very remote probable 
antiquity.* But other ancient boats have been found 
at Glasgow, which it is more difficult to regard as merely 
antiquarian curiosities. One of these was found in 
1825, in digging a sewer at the head of the Saltmarket, 
a spot included within the town for centuries, fully 
twenty feet above high water in the river, and a quarter 
of a mile from it, This canoe, formed of fine oak, and 
exhibiting calkings of wool dipped in tar, lay in a 
yertical position nine feet below the surface, in a bed of 
blue clay, covered and surrounded by fine sand, pre- 
|| senting traces of lamination—that is, of being laid down 
| in thin layers in a quiet sea. In the same deposit, at 
| the distance of a pistol-shot, a similar boat was found 
|| in 1781, when digging for the foundations of the Ton- 
|| tine Hotel. Another is stated to have been discovered 
| in Stockwell Street—a situation externally similar, but 
| a little nearer to the river. Our author speaks of the 
| number of these relics as remarkable, ‘ when we con- 
| nect the remote era to which they seem to point with 
|| the modern distinction of the district as a seat of com- 
merce; seeming to indicate that even in the earliest 
ages of the inhabitation of our island by man, there had 
|| been some unusual amount of intercuarse by means of 
navigation in this region.’ 
We have to state, in addition to the facts presented 
in ‘ Ancient Sea-Margins,’ that in 1780, when the work- 
|| men were digging a foundation for St Enoch’s Church, 
near the place last mentioned, they found an ancient 
|| eanoe at the depth of twenty-five feet from the surface. 
|| It lay horizontally, filled with sand and gravel, and 
|| within, near the prow, there was found an example of 
the objects called celts, which are believed to have been 
|| the war-hammers of the primitive people of this country. 
|| This last object survives in the possession of Mr Charles 
Wilsone Brown of Glasgow, and is described as of a 


|| greenish stone, about five and a half inches long by 


|| two and a half broad, and perfectly polished. Across 
| the centre it bears the mark of the fastening for the 
handle, 
|| The various situations of these four boats are within 
half a mile of each other, on the extensive plain which 
skirts the right bank of the Clyde, rising to the height 
i of about twenty-six feet above tide-mark, and forming 
| the site of the Trongate and Argyle Street, together 
with the numerous cross streets connected with that line. 
| This plain is composed of sand, as appears whenever 
| the foundation of an old house is dug up, and the sand 
| is deposited on laminated clays which abound in several 
|| places in marine shells. According to the work before 
us—‘ If the sand-bed at the Trongate be the same with 
| that at Springfield, the boats lying in it and the sub- 
| jacent clay obviously belong to an earlier period than 
that discovered in the latter situation. The question 
arises, Are the deposits such as the river, while pur- 
| suing in general its present level, could have laid down? 
|| The situation, be it remembered, is a quarter of a mile 
| from the river; its superficies is twenty-one feet above 
|| tide-mark, while Mr Robert Stevenson has determined 
| the greatest recorded river floods as only fifteen. The 
laminated sands do not, moreover, appear such a de- 
|| posit as a river flood would bring to the spot, even if it 
| could reach it. It therefore appears that we scarcely 
have an alternative to the supposition, that when these 


* Mr Robert Stuart, in an elegant work entitled ‘ Views and 
| Notices of Glasgow in Former Times,’ gives a drawing of this 
| Canoe. He describes it as formed from a single piece of timber 
(oak), measuring rather more than eleven feet in length, twenty- 
seven inches in breadth, and, where the sides are in. best ser- 
vation, about fifteen feet in depth. The forepart is almost entire; 
but aly the Seqeute extremity the sides are somewhat broken down. 
& groove across the bottom, which leads to a suppo- 

od “nat this end of the tree had been cut away, and that a 
separate of wood had been fitted into the groove mentioned, 
#0 as to form a stern. The canoe fs at present deposited in the 
— of the Clyde Navigation Trustees, in Robertson Street, 

Ww. 


ia 


vessels foundered, and were deposited where in modern 
times they have been found, the Firth of Clyde was a 
sea several miles wide at Glasgow, covering the site of 
the lower districts of the city, and receiving the waters 
of the river not lower than Bothwell Bridge. We must 
suppose this to have been a time when already a people, 
instructed to some degree in the arts of life, occupied 
that part of the island, Taken in connection with the 
whales’ bones and perforated deers’ horns of the Carse 
of Stirling, the boat and other relics said to have been 
found near Falkirk, the human skull at Grangemouth, 
and the various particulars already cited with respect 
to the Carse of Gowrie,* these Glasgow canoes are 
objects of much greater interest than any one seems 
yet to have thought of attaching to them. Mr Smith of 
Jordanhill has pointed out that the Roman wall, at its 
terminations on the firths of Forth and Clyde, appears 
to have been formed with respect to the present relative 
level of sea and land. He also quotes the description 
of St Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, which Diodorus 
Siculus gives in the time of Augustus, showing it to 
have been then, as now, connected with the mainland at 
ebb tibe. Thus it appears that any change of level 
must have taken place before the earlier days of our 
historic era. If so, these relics must be assigned to an 
age still more remote. Perhaps it may yet appear that 
even the era of the Roman invasion makes but a small 
approach in retrogression to the period when these ves- 
sels floated with their human freight on the waters of 
the Clyde.’ 


THE FARRIER OF FRANCE. 


Way should we disdain this sombre son of industrial 
toil, shoemaker in ordinary to the most noble conquest | 
that man has ever made ? 
family of workers in iron; and all of them—miners, 
founders, blacksmiths, locksmiths, e¢ id genus omne, rude 
operatives, with black hands and copper-coloured com- 
plexions—have a claim to public esteem and gratitude, 
as a just indemnity for the difficulty, the discomfort, and 
the importance of their occupations. Furthermore, a 
high degree of consideration has been always bestowed 
upon those who minister to the comfort and wellbeing 
of the equine race. Whence arose the most eminent 
officers of the ancient kings? From the stable. Thus the 
Constable of France was originally the count to whom the 
government of the royal stables was confided—* regalium 
prepositus equorum, quem connestabilem vocant,’ as says 
the old chronicler Gregory of Tours, in his semibar- 
barous Latin. The maréchal had charge of the war- 
horses of the king. ‘ Mark-scal’ signified in old Teu- 
tonic, master of the horse; and the learned etymologists, 
who settled the derivation of this word from mark (a 
boundary or frontier), and child (a defender), were igno- 
rant that the monosyllable scal is found in other words, 
and has invariably the sense of master or governor, as 
in ‘ senescal,’ master of the kitchen, &c. According to 
an ancient memorial of the Chamber of Counts, the 
maréchaux ferrants or farriers of Bourges gave annually 
to the marshals of France four horse-shoes on the Ist 
of April, and four others on the day of the Passover. | 
Does not this fact tend to establish a community of 
origin, a sort of fraternal connection, between the first 
dignitary of the French army and the functionary we 
are now considering? 
Hold up thy head, then, swart artisan, and let the | 
honour attached to thy profession console thee for the | 
labours that consume thy life. Thou art among the | 
number of those who work incessantly for small gains. 
The high price of iron and of fuel, the rapid wear and | 
tear of tools, sadly curtail thy profits. Thy toils, never- | 


* In Sympson's History of Galloway, written in 16%, thereis | 
an account of the finding of a ship deeply imbedded in the earth, 
below a water-course at the town of Stranraer. ‘ The boards were 
not joined together after the present fashion, and it had nails of 
"eS — Transactions Scot. Ant. Society, iii, 52. 

2d. New Philosophical Journal. Oct. 1838. 


He belongs to the interesting || 
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theless, are overwhelming, and ever renewed, and could 
not be sustained, had kind nature not endowed thee with 
a constitution of iron. There are professions which 
anybody may embrace without culture or vocation, how- 
ever notoriously deficient in body or mind. A man may 
set up a joint-stock company or a toyshop, no matter 
which, without brains or sinews—but not a farrier’s 
forge. To weld the iron upon the anvil, he must have 
solid muscle, lofty stature, and nervous arms. The man 
|| whose imperfect form would have disgusted a Spartan 
mother, cannot pretend to wield the hammer of the 
| maréchal ferrant. 

The aspirant to this trade commences his career as 
assistant journeyman, without any definite term of en- 
gagement. So soon as he has acquired some knowledge 
of the business, he quits his first master, and travels 
from town to town, working where he can find employ- 
ment, at wages varying from eighteen to thirty francs 
a-month, besides his maintenance and free lodging, if he 
choose to take it, by the forge chimney. Thanks to the 
beneficent regulations of the trade companionship, he is 
sure of an asylum while waiting for employment. A 
journeyman farrier enters Paris; one would imagine 
him to be swallowed up and lost amid the immense 
population. Nosuch thing. He asks the first passer-by 
that he meets the way to the Rue Vielle-du-Temple ; 
arrived in front of No. 97, he beholds in the centre of 
the facade of the house a long huge board painted black, 
stuck about with gilt horse-shoes, and ornamented with 
the statue of his patron saint. Above is written, in 
letters something the worse for weather— 


Mere pes MArecuacx Ferrants. 
Hétel du Grand Saint- Eloi. 


Or in humble English, ‘ House-of-call for Farriers; St 
Eloi Hotel.’ 

The journeyman enters; he finds his future fellow- 
workmen seated at table in a kind of taproom on the 
ground-floor; he makes himself known, and produces 
his credentials and attestations of service; they grant 
him food, lodging, and unlimited credit. The very next 
day, if there is any demand for his labour, he is de- 
spatch:d to the workshop, and assumes his occupation, 
without the employer to whom he is adjudicated having 
| the right to refuse him. The workman thus learns how 
effectually combination gives force to the feeble, wealth 
to the poor, greatness to the little, and consolation to the 
unfortunate.* 

When the journeyman has succeeded in accumulating 
the necessary funds, he immediately seeks to establish 
himself in business. His workshop is seldom more than 
a black and smoky shed. The forge rises in one corner, 
| and at its side hangs the enormous bellows that excite 
the flame; the anvil is the table in the centre of the 
smoky apartment; the hammers and files lie scattered 
here and there upon the floor. A few years ago, near 
the entrance of every farrier’s shed, might be seen a 
large wooden enclosure, or cage, called a travail—a 
prison destined for kicking horses; but it would seem 
that the animals have lately become more docile, or that 
the farriers are better able to master them, for the re- 
pressive machine is now become almost totally extinct. 
A decree of the Court of Cassation, of the 30th Frim- 
aire, anno xiii. (21st December 1804), has also put an end 
to the encroachments which the farriers were in the 
| habit of making upon the public way. By it they are 
confined to their hired tenements, and to certain courts ; 
and the establishment of new workshops in the streets 
is forbidden, much to the convenience of the public, 
who grew tired, and complained of gratuitous kickings 
from restive horses. 

If the farrier’s shop stands by the wayside, it shines 
like a lighthouse at night in the eyes of the wanderer 
weary and footeore. ‘The artist in search of the pictu- 
| resque, the workman on circuit, the belated soldier seek- 


* To the gifts of combination may be added occasionally that of 
& bungling workman to an employer in need of a good one. 


ing to rejoin his regiment, perceive from afar the glim- 
mering forge, and hasten with joyous step to the ren- 
dezvous. All stop at the farrier’s, to hear the news and 
light their pipes : he knows the character of every house- 
of-call in the neighbourhood, and can recommend them 
to good fare at a moderate price, while he presents a 
live coal from his furnace to the bowl of the traveller’s 


pipe. 

The activity of the farrier is the bane of his imme- 
diate neighbours: at the earliest dawn they are roughly 
roused from sleep by his sounding strokes on the anvil; 


he rises thus early to rough-shape a sufficient number || 
of shoes for the demands of the day. His labours are || 
only interrupted at nine o’clock for breakfast, and at || 


two in the afternoon for dinner. By an ordinance of the 


police, dated 26th June 1778, and implicitly confirmed || 
by the 484th article of the penal code, all noisy hammer. || 


wielding professions are forbidden to be exercised at any 
other hours than those included between five in the 
morning and eight in the evening; consequently, the 
farrier can work no later. 
ever, from shoeing a horse that casts a shoe in the pro- 


hibited hours ; but he must fit, not forge the shoe, even | 
HI 


then, under a penalty of fifty francs, imposed by the 
above-mentioned ordinance. 


He is not restricted, how- || 


The person of the maréchal is broad, full-set, and | 


somewhat imposing; the severity of his labours, and the 
atmosphere that he continually inhales, seem to have 
amplified his muscular proportions, and increased his 
natural vigour; and he generally enjoys a well-merited 
celebrity in his immediate neighbourhood for strength 
and manliness. The annals of the profession record 
that one of them came off triumphantly in a trial of 
strength with the celébrated Maurice, Count of Saxony. 
This illustrious general, while travelling incognito in 
Flanders during the year 1744, stopped, says the chro- 
nicle, at the door of a maréchal ferrant, and requested 
the master to show him an assortment of horse-shoes, 
that he might make a selection for the use of his steed. 
The farrier presented a number of various descriptions 
and qualities. 

‘What do you call these?’ said the marshal of 
France: ‘these were made to sell, and not to use, I 
reckon!’ And taking them by the extremities between 
the forefinger and thumb, he broke several of them 
successively. 


The farrier suffered him to proceed, in silent admi- | 


ration at his astonishing vigour. When the Count of 
Saxony was tired of his amusement, he ordered four of 
a more solid construction; the artisan set himself to 
work, and having accomplished the operation, received 
a six-franc piece. 

‘What do you call this?’ said he. ‘Do you offer 
me base metal?’ And doubling the piece between his 
fingers, as in a vice, broke it in two parts. 

* Pest!’ cried the count, ‘it seems I have caught a 
Tartar. Let us see how long you will play that game!’ 

Five or six pieces met the same fate between the 
farrier’s fingers as the first. 

‘I should soon ruin myself at this sport,’ said Mau- 
rice, remounting his horse. ‘I acknowledge myself 
beaten, vanquished like the Hungarians at Prague. 
Stop, here are a couple of louis-d’ors; drink the health 
of the Count of Saxony.’ 

These athletic performances remind us of that of a 
major of cavalry named Barsabas, mentioned in the 
miscellanea of the eighteenth century. It was his 
comical custom, whenever he took his horse to be shod, 
to watch when the farrier’s back was turned, and walk 
off with the anvil concealed beneath his cloak. 


The farriers of the present day are not a whit behind | 


their predecessors. The sleeves of their ample gray 
shirts turned up as far as the elbows, display their 
enormous arms, of which the right, constantly exer- 
cised, is always far more muscular than the left. 

When the farrier proceeds to work, he is provided 
with pockets of leather in double compartments, fas- 
tened round his middle by a girdle. These pockets 
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contain the implements of his profession:—A pair of 
cutting nippers, to clip off the points of any nails that 
project through the hoof; a punch, to drive out the old 
nails; a hammer; a paring instrument, generally 
manufactured from the blade of an old sword. 

The more pretentious professors, in great towns, 
have substituted a mahogany box in lieu of the pockets 
—a palpable sacrifice of convenience to ostentation. 

In the country districts of France, the maréchal does 
not confine himself to the shoeing of horses; he forges 
all kinds of agricultural implements—ploughshares, 
chains, staples, iron rings, axle-trees, &c. &c. It is the 
custom among the farmers to contract annually for the 
shoeing, at the rate of twenty francs per horse, paying 
his additional services of course by the piece. What 
would they do without their never-failing coadjutors? 
—how lay bare the bosom of the stubborn earth, if he 
were not at hand to subdue the rebellious metal to their 
will; to shape, to sharpen, to weld, to ply, and to toil 
with unceasing devotion as the faithful unwearying 


| ally of the farmer ? 


The farrier, as might be supposed, pretty generally 


|| pretends to a thorough knowledge of horses, and is not 
|| slow to criticise those which are the subjects of his pro- 
|| fessional skill ; 
|| balk his inquiries, he has grown habitually inquisitive, 
|| subjecting all who bring him work toa rather close 
| questioning. 
|| he a Normandy breed, or from Ardennes? 
|| vice ? 
| Is he an overreacher,’ &c. &c. 


and as it would hardly be good policy to 


*What did you give for this colt? Is 
Has he any 
Will he go in harness? Is he well on his feet ? 

He has, mereover, a good opinion of his talent as 
veterinary surgeon, and performs operations upon cattle 
of all kinds with various success. The villagers believe 


|| that he cures the gripes in cows by means of prayers 


and invocations; but his experience has taught him a 
more effectual remedy. He knows when a horse wants 


| purging with sirup of buckthorn, with calomel, with 
aloes, with jalap, or with sweet almonds; he detects the 
presence of worms. in the flank by a horse’s rolling, 


yawning, foaming, restlessness, and biting his sides. 
Your steed is wounded in the foot; wide fissures are 


|| visible in the hoof; the horny substance is diseased : 
| goand consult the maréchal ferrant ; 
| you an amalgam of old cart grease, deer’s fat, laurel 
| oil, populeum ointment, turpentine, and juice of onions. 
|| He can apply a seton, or use the lancet, according to 


he will prepare 


circumstances, in the case of a foundered horse. He 


|| cauterises those attacked by paraplegy with two trains 


of gunpowder laid along the course of the vertebral 
spine. The most dangerous maladies—the farcy, the 
catarrh, the strangles, the vertigo, even the glanders, 
cannot resist his prescriptions ; at least so he says. 

The better class of farriers in France are styled 
maréchaux experts. These have been students at the 
college of Alfort, or at the school of Saumur, and pos- 


| sess for the most part a profound knowledge of their 
| profession, together with that of the anatomical struc- 


ture and maladies of the horse. 
The trade of a farrier is sometimes, especially in 


| country places, united with that of a joiner or a cart- 
|| wright. 
| chaux grossiers, a term sufficiently indicative of their 
doubtful ability. 

|| please Providence; and, as might be supposed, are 


These double practitioners are styled maré- 
They will shoe your horse well, if it 


rarely to be found in the neighbourhood of a regular 
hand. As they work both in wood and iron, the law, 
with a careful regard to the probable contact of sparks 
with shavings, compels them to maintain two different 
workshops, separated by a wall of solid stonework of 
sufficient height, against which the forge must not be 
placed; and the position of the doors must be such that 
the sparks from the anvil cannot enter the adjoining 
room. Before one of this class can commence business, 
the theatre of his future operations is subjected to the 
scrutiny of a commissioner of police, who is empowered 
by law, if the required precautions have not been 
adopted, to order the demolition of the forge, and the 


destruction of the building; to which he may add the | 
condemnation to a penalty of four hundred weg Se 
sum often exceeding the entire fortune of the delin 

quent. 

A gathering cloud already casts its shadow upon the 
fortunes of the farrier, and prophecies not altogether 
unfounded have proclaimed his coming declension and 
decay. ‘ By iron he lived, and by iron he shall die,’ 
says the oracular voice. Who shall say that the denun- 
ciation is vain? Yet twenty years, and we may see the 
maréchal ferrant, once favoured by royal favourites, 
exiled to the by-places of the land, and doomed toa 
lingering, listless, and profitless existence among the 
tillers of the soil. And what will be the cause of his 
ruin? What but the rejection of the horse, and all 
existing modes of communication, and the substitution 
of roads made of the very material by which he now 
gains his bread. 


The military maréchal ferrant is a very different 
personage from those above described, and has nothing 
to apprehend from: any of the coming mutations. He 
is attached in the cavalry, the artillery, or the baggage- 
train, or other department of army service, invariably 
to the squadron of non-combatants—a squadron exempt 
from service in the field, composed entirely of workmen 
of various callings. Being drawn in the conscription, 
and having arrived at his regiment, his first care is to 
obtain permission to exercise his trade: if he can pro- 
duce certificates of his ability, or has been a student at 
the colleges of Saumur or Alfort, this is readily granted. 
Having joined his corps, and been approved by the 
veterinary-in-chief, he is installed at the forge, while 
his wife, authorised by the colonel of the regiment, 
establishes a modest canteen. Behold him now in the 
uniform of a brigadier, bearing, as the insignia of his 
office, a horse-shoe on the sleeve: he is proud of his 
rank, and associates familiarly with the maréchaur des 
logis (quarter-masters). ‘Ha! ha!’ says he, ‘ we mar- 
shals understand one another well!’ 

The maréchal ferrant is paid by the treasurer, upon 
an estimate delivered by the captain - commandant, 
founded upon reports of certain officers and subalterns, 
who are commissioned to inspect his operations from 
time to time. The forge is under the surveillance of 
the captain-instructor, who looks to the proper quality 
and temper of the horse-shoes, and their careful and 
scientific attachment to the hoof of the animal; it is 
his duty also to see that the workshops are well pro- 
vided with all the necessary materials. 

When the regiment is on the march, the colonel is 
bound to provide for the accommodation of the farrier’s 
stock and materials; and he commands the captains, 
at the head of their companies, to cause each mounted 
man to carry a brace of horse-shoes, with the necessary 
nails. On arriving at the end of their journey, each 
soldier is responsible for the delivery of his charge at 
the depot. 

The military farrier is a soldier-workman, brave at 
need, but habitually gentle and peaceable. Devoid of 
ambition, he has not entered the army with the idea 
that the Jaton of a marshal of France was shut up in his 
cartridge-box. He is no martinet, nor devotee of mili- 
tary discipline, and seldom practises the use of arms. 
Isolated from the army, to which, however, he is so in- 
dispensable, his sole ambition is to acquire the reputa- 
tion of a skilful and scientific maréchal ferrant. 


THE FISHER’S WIDOW. 
In the early part of November 1S4-, during one of those 
short but violent gales of such frequent occurrence on 
the north-east coast of Scotland, an event took place 
which is unhappily so cx on our stormy shores as 
to create but a passing sensation, unless circumstances 
arise to bring it more immediately under our view, 
The facts were these :— 
Early in the morning, a boat manned by five of the | 
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fisher folk’ of ——, a father and four sons, went two 


haddock, whiting, &c. There was a stiff breeze blow- 

from the north-wesi—but such as these hardy men 
have so frequently to encounter, as to be rendered often 
too careless of its danger—and nothing appeared to 
threaten a storm. However, with the sun, as is fre- 
quently the case, rose the wind; and with the wind, in 
& space of time incredibly short to those who have not 
witnessed it, rose the wild waves, rolling in with a 
deafening sound upon the iron-bound coast, which 
speedily became encircled by a belt of white surf, reach- 
ing many yards out from the shore, and amid which 
it was impossible for a boat to live. The fishers per- 
ceived the change in the weather, and differed in 
opinion as to the course they should adopt. Some were 
for remaining on the open sea, where, unless the storm 
became very severe, they were in comparative safety ; 
but the old father and his youngest and favourite son 
urged their immediate return, as the season was too 
far advanced to permit of any certain reliance on the 
various prognostics, so well known to the fishers of the 
coast, which seemed to announce that the gale would 
have but a short duration. Their counsel carried the 
day, for all loved and respected their father; and the 
young George, the only one of the brothers who had a 
wife and children, represented that it was due to the 


|| helpless ones dependent on him to run no avoidable 
|| risk. So the boat’s head was turned to land, and the 


|| furious gale urged her onwards with fearful speed. Yet 
|| to this the hardy men were well accustomed; and they 
| guided her safely, so as to avoid the breaking waters, 
till they reached the entrance of the bay in which the 
town of —— is situated, and which by this time pre- 
| sented an appalling spectacle indeed to those who knew 
their only chance of life lay through those furious and 
foaming waters. 

Still they held on their course, and the little vessel 
rode gallantly; five minutes more of their swift and 
perilous career, and the harbour would have been 
gained. But it was not soto be. Rapidly they neared 
a dark and dangerous reef of rocks in the middle of 
the bay. Vainly were strength, and skill, and energy 
exertec: to turn the little vessel from the fearful barrier 
ahead ; the whole force of the Northern Ocean, in its 
wildest mood, was opposed to their efforts; a mighty 
| wave carried them almost on to the reef; and as the 
bark heeled over on the returning surge, another and 
another swépt into her: one smothered shriek—and she 
is gone! 

Those on shore—oh with what beating hearts !— 
had watched the gallant but unequal struggle; and now 
a wild scream arose from many voices, and above all 
was heard the despairing cry of the young wife—so 
| soon to be a widow—as she sank insensible on the 
shore. But the boat rises!—she has righted! No: 
she rises indeed, but keel uppermost; and where are 
they, so lately straining every manly sinew, and flushed 
with the struggle for dear life? Twice the waves carry 
under the devoted bark; but she rises again; and oh! 
| this time there are living forms clinging to her keel !— 
| and three strong men are seen supporting their help- 
less and insensible old father. By this time a small boat, 
manned by two noble-hearted fellows, who have ventured 
in the face of almost certain death, in the hope of rescu- 
ing their comrades, has neared them; the waves, too, 
seem pausing to contemplate their work of destruction. 
There is a momentary lull, during which the four men 
so wonderfully rescued are placed in the little boat by 
their deliverers, the old man to all appearance a corpee. 
But where is the fifth—the youngest born—the pride 
of his father’s heart? Alas! in vain do the gallant 
fellows among the foaming breakers till every 

has and their own imminent danger forces 
them from the spot. He is gone; and when the 
ily-subsiding waters for the storm did not last 

i @ search to be made for the 


boat, a corpge was found, wrapped in the sail 

winding ~sheet. He had evidently made a 

struggle for life; for a clasp-knife was found 
in his dying grasp, and the sail was partly ripped open; | 
but its deadly folds had encircled him too firmly, and 
the choking waters did the rest. 

I heard a lamentable account of the despair of the 
poor young widow, thus deprived of the companion | 
of her life, and the sole means of support for herself 
and her three infants, and I was anxious to visit her; 
but my trusty Jean, whom I had despatched with 
offers of service to the bereaved family, dissuaded me | 
from it. 

‘Eh, mem,’ she said, ‘dinna gang, dinna gang. She | 
kens maistly naebody, puir thing, and it’s awfu to see 
her greet; and she’s whiles no sensible forby, and 
canna thole onybody near her.’ 

So I waited to hear that the first violence of her 
despair had worn itself out, for I very much doubted 
my own powers of consolation; and who but One, in- 
deed, could console in such grief as hers? However, 
after a time, I heard she had been partly brought to 
her senses by the illness of her baby, who, deprived of 
its natural sustenance by the blow that had shaken the 
very heart-strings of its poor mother, had been at the 
point of death. However, it was now better; and the 
young widow, recalled to the consciousness that there 
existed yet a greater depth of anguish than that in 
which her reason had almost forsaken her, became 
calmer and more composed, at least in outward ap- 
pearance ; and hearing this, I set out one day, about 
three weeks after the fatal accident, to visit her. 

It was in the beginning of December; yet the weather 
in this fitful climate takes no heed of the ancient divi- 
sion of the seasons, and the day was bright and balmy 
as in early spring. It seems to me as if nature had 
assigned to these northern regions as many fine days, 
or nearly so, during the year, as fall to the portion of 
happier climates; but they are in some mysterious 
manner so strangely jumbled, that many a wintry day 
chills us in the midst of summer, while those belonging 
to a more genial season sometimes make their appear- 
ance unexpectedly among the blasts and frosts of autumn 
or winter. One of these stray children of summer was 
gilding and beautifying the wild country through which 
I had to pass, on my way to the little fishing-town of 
The level beams of a December sun threw a 
rich golden light over a large extent of bare but highly- 
cultivated country: the plough was merrily afield 
among the stubble, the lark was singing high in the 
clear air, and the smoke ascended from many a humble 
hearth, and scarcely wavered in its upward course, 
while the scene was bounded by the blue and waveless 
ocean, dotted here and there with a white sail; and in 
the far distance, the outline of the hills of Caithness 
stood out sharp and defined against the cloudless sky. 
As I neared the sea, and caught a fuller view of the 
coast, the whole of the Moray Firth opened before me 
in a panorama scarcely to be surpassed on British 
shores. But I thought little of these familiar scenes as 
I drove on; my thoughts were bent on the errand I 
had undertaken; and as I slowly descended the preci- 
pitous road leading to the picturesque seaport of ——, 
I tried to arrange in my mind a few consolatory sen- 
tences, feeling all the while how ineffectual my own 
happy experience would render aught I could say to 
soothe such sorrow as I was about to witness—for heart 
must speak to heart in grief; and if the corresponding 
chord have not been awakened in our own bosom, it is 
in vain we strive to calm the throb of anguish which 
vibrates to agony in the breast of another. So I re- 
solved to speak only the words that should suggest 
themselves at the moment, and to attempt nothing 


more. 

The little town of —— is very remarkabl 
nestling, as it were, under high and { 
which scarcely leave room for the cottages of the fisher- 
men to stand, dotted here and there in picturesque con- | 
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fusion, under the precipitous cliff. The one to which 
I bent my steps stood on a high bank leading up from 
a terrace bulwark, which had been built to resist the 
encroachments of the mighty waters, now slumbering, 
with scarce a ripple on their surface, in the broad bay 
before me. As I turned to ascend some steps leading 
to the door, I saw a gathering of many persons, and 
ropes, nets, fishing-boots, and gear of that description 


| lying on the green, round which the crowd had as- 


sembled, talking earnestly, but in subdued tones. Not 


| thinking that this had any connection with the object 


of my visit, I knocked at the low door,.and an elderly 


! woman, the mother of the dead man, appeared. 


‘Eh, mem, but it’s real gude o’ you to come and see 
us in our sorrow—come ben to the fire ;’ and she busied 
herself in placing a chair for me in the kitchen, where 
a peat fire, burning in an open /um, which allowed more 
than half the smoke to find its way into the room, 


| rendered it so dark, that I had seated myself before I 


perceived, close to me in the ‘ingle neuk,’ the figure 
apparently of a young girl, who, loosely wrapped in a 
dark-blue bed-gown, with her long dark hair half con- 
cealing her face, wae sitting on a low stool, and holding 
a little infant in her arms, over which she was mur- 
muring a faint sound that might have been a fragment 


song. 

I started at finding myself unexpectedly so close to 
another person, and the girl fixed a pair of large dark 
eyes steadfastly upon me for a moment, and then drop- 
ping her head again on her bosom, resumed her low 
chant. I turned to the woman who was standing near 
me, and said, ‘I called to see poor Jessie— how is 


‘’Deed an’ it’s a sair day wi’ her the day. No but 
a’ days are sair and heavy noo; but ye see they’re 
roupin’ puir Geordie’s bits o’ nets an’ siclike, an’ it aye 
brings back the sorrow upon her.’ 

‘Can I see her?’ I said. 

‘Surely, mem, surely. She’s there out-by!’ 

An indescribable feeling came over me as I turned 
to the poor creature, and again met her steadfast gaze. 


| I tried to speak, but a choking sensation in my throat 
| told me the attempt would be vain; and for a moment 


nothing was heard in the cottage but that low crooning 
sound—the wail of a broken heart. 
‘She’s quite quiet noo, mem, an’ sensible,’ said the 


| mother, who I fancied attributed my emotion to fear of 
| the poor creature. ‘She hasna grat ony sin’ the bairnie 
| took ill: but she’s a hantle better noo;’ and then I saw 
| that the poor baby was attempting to find the nourish- 


ment of which its mother’s agony had deprived it. 
‘She is a healthy-looking little baby,’ I said, feeling 
I must say something; and taking the tiny hand in mine, 


| * How old is she?’ 


‘Ten weeks mem, She was seven weeks the day her 
father went.’ 

Another glance from those dark eyes; but no sound 
except the low moaning song. 

‘It is a heavy trial indeed,’ I said, speaking more to 
my own thoughts than to those near me. ‘A heavy 
and bitter trial; but she will have her children to 
look to, and she will not want for friends;’ and I felt 
at the moment as if I could almost have gone down to 
the deep myself to have given back to that poor creature 
the one light of her lowly life. 

‘No, mem, that winna she: she winna want while 
puir Geordie’s auld father an’ mither hae a pickle meal 
to gie her. But trouble’s sair for the likes o’ her, but 
twenty-one years of age— it’s sair e’en upon me, the 


| mither o’ him: but I hae been a fisher’s daughter, an’ 


sister, an’ wife, an’ mither; an’ in fifty-three years I 


| hae lost father, an’ brithers, an’ friends by the sea—an’ 
| noo my bairn, my youngest ’—and here two tears rolled 


down her brown and wrinkled cheeks, but she heeded 
them not, and continued—‘ An’ I’m used to the trouble; 
but it maun be sair upon her at the first.’ 

No look this time—no sign that she took the slightest 
interest in words which, in their touching simplicity, 


called forth irrepressible teargifrom me—only that cease- 
less song. P 

‘Sore, indeed,’ I said at last. ‘ But He who afflicts 
will comfort in His own good time.’ 

‘Ay will He, mem; an’ He does; an’ I hae proved it 
to my comfort, an’ I hope to my saul’s guid,’ said the 
old woman reverently. ‘An’ he has blessed us even in 
this, in giving us our puir Geordie’s corp. We hae laid 
him in the kirkyard, by our ain folk, an’ that’s muckle 
to think o’; for it’s sair when ye canna think o’ them 
that’s gane as at rest; and when the broad sea itsel’ 
seems a’ like a grave.’ 

What could I say to this? Would it not have been 
vain indeed to offer consolation to one who knew so well 
where to find it for herself; and in the depths of her 
own earnest and pious spirit, had found words, so 
poetical in their unaffected simplicity, with which to 
express her feelings? So in the hope of at length rous- 
ing the poor stricken creature beside me, I asked for 
the other children. 

* The lassie’s awa’ at her aunt’s, mem, but Geordie’s 
near by the house: puir wee Geordie, he’s gotten the 
name 0’ his father!’ 

The old woman went to the door, and returned with 
a tiny, curly-headed child—the eldest of the three— 
who was crying silently; but evidently from some deep 
feeling. 

* What is’t, Geordie, my wee man?’ said the grand- 
mother—for the mother never even raised her eyes. 

A burst of sobbing was the only reply for some 
minutes; and at last one by one struggled out the | 
words—‘ Muckle Willie’s awa’—wi’ daddie’s claes—an’ 
he says—they’re no daddie’s noo—an’ he’s gaun to keep 
em!’ 

I could not stand this; so hurriedly thrusting the | 
trifle I had brought for the relief of the poor creatures | 
into the cold hand that hung passively near me witha | 
murmured ‘ God bless and comfort you all’—for I could | 
not trust myself to speak—I found myself in the fresh 
air, and tears came to my relief. 

Oh blessed be His name who has promised to be a 
husband to the widow and a father to the fatherless! 
Were it not for this hope, how could the heart even 
know of such misery, and not break ? 


THE DEAN OF DURHAM ON GENERAL FOLITICS. 
[From his Address at the Opening of the New Building for the 
Gateshead Mechanics’ Institute, April 10, 1848.] 


I confess it has often occurred to me that the principles 
of general politics—which term I use as opposed to the 
term party politics, and by which I mean those acknow- 
ledged principles on which are founded our political rights | 
and our political duties—our proper offices as citizens, as 
members of the same social community—I have often | 
thought, I say, that these principles ought to fill a more 
conspicuous place than they do fill in the education of all 
classes of the people. Indeed I do not remember ever to 
have seen any elementary work so composed as to display 
a compendious view of those principles; to show, for in- 
stance, how a graduated subordination is essential to the 
existence of every form of society—and how any theory of 
universal equality in wealth and condition is at variance 
not only with reason and experience, but also with nature; 
which has distinctly laid down the opposite law, and made 
all men in almost all respects unequal—to show that in- 
alienable duties are imposed upon all classes, high as well 
as low, by the same social organisation which protects their 
property and their rights—to point out the mutual rela- | 
tions by which the several classes depend upon each other 
for their mutual welfare—to make it clear how any evil || 
which may befall any one of these will sooner or later be 
largely shared by the others—and how national greatness, 
and public and private happiness, depend upon the co- 
operation and concord of all. Now I think, my friends, 
that if these principles, which no rational man disputes, and 
which are in fact at the bottom of all that we call polities, 
were generally inculeated as a part of education, we should 
—— fruits in some increase of that beneficent use and 
application of property on the one side, and of that orderly 
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intelligence, that enli 


chien and well-founded content- 
ment on the other, which 


form together the surest 
tee for domestic This sort of knowledge, if 
t shall confer power, will confer at the same time discre- 
tion in the use of power—it will show the proper objects 
of power, the proper limits within which power may be 
exercised. It will teach men their rights, social and poli- 
tical; but it will teach them their duties also—for every 
right involves a duty, or rather a number of duties—and 
men are generally much more ready to claim the one than 
they are to perform the other. Indeed, my friends, if I 
were to apply this remark to that description of political 
right most familiar to you—the right of the franchise—how 
many are those in this kingdom who exercise the right and | 
neglect the duty; or, I should rather say, never so much | 
as consider or feel that there is a duty—a serious and 
sacred duty—which, like all other duties, ought to be | 
honestly, faithfully, and fearlessly discharged. 


RENOVATION OF OLD APPLE-TREES. 


The following information, received from a gardener who 
for many years largely supplied the London market with 
fruit, may probably be new to many of our readers :—It is 
generally found that after an apple-tree has borne for a 
certain number of years, it becomes comparatively un- 
productive. It has been usual in such cases to remove the 
old tree, and replace it by a younger one. This may be | 
obviated by re-ingrafting the old tree ; and according to | 
the testimony of the gardener above-mentioned, the older | 
the stock, the better is the quality of the fruit. He had | 
scarcely a tree. of any age, among several hundreds that 
his orchard céfitained, when the writer visited it, that had 
not undergone this process, and in some cases more than | 
once. There were ss whose trunks were so hollow as 
in some parts to bé little more than a shell, which had 
been subjected to this operation the season before, and, 
| judging from the vigorous appearance of the grafts, with 

erfect success. The plan he adopted was the following:— | 
The ends of the branches were sawn or cut off where they 
were about the size of a man’s wrist, or rather less, and 
two or more scions inserted in each, according to circum- 
stances. By this means, in the course of three years he 
obtained a large full-bearing tree. The principal diffi- | 
culty was to protect the new grafts from damage in high 
winds, This was overcome by ingrafting the half of the | 
tree at one time, and leaving the other to form a shelter ; | 
and completing the other half when the grafts were sufti- 
ciently grown to return the shelter. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that this precaution did not supersede the | 
usual appliances for giving the scions support, by means of 
poles attawhed to the branches. It may also be remarked, | 
that the productive powers of apple-trees are frequently | 
impaired by the want of sufficient attention in gathering | 
the fruit. The greatest care should be observed in re- | 
moving the apple, that the bearing spur be not broken or | 
injured thereby. 


THE BABY-JUMPER. 


The endless restlessness of healthy children inflicts on 
those attending them a constant watchfulness. Anything | 
which relieves a poor mother or nurse of this anxious | 
attendance, even for a few minutes, is felt as a blessing. 
A mechanical means of such temporary relief has just been 
invented in America, and introduced into England. The | 
* Baby-Jumper,’ as the machine is called, consists essen- 
tially of a strap seat for the child, suspended to four cords, 
which are kept asunder by passing over a horizontally- 
disposed hoop; this again being capable of being hung 
from a ceiling by a strong India-rubber strap, highly | 
elastic. The baby, placed in the seat, and suspended with | 
his toes just touching the floor, can, by a very slight 
movement and exercise of muscular force, cause himself to | 


rise several inghes into the air, whence of céurse he de! 
scends immediately to the floor once more ; and he 
may dance and caper for a quarter of an hour, to own 
— delight, and the improvement of his bodily powers, 

he contrivance seems to give to a mere baby, say of 
eighteen months, all the gratification which children of 
five or six years derive from a swing. We have seen a 
minute miss enjoy the exercise so much, as to be for the 
time in no need of attention from the nurse: she literally 
danced herself into a state of fatigue, and fell into a pro- 
found sleep, with her hands on the cords, and her head 
reclined on her shoulder. If the article could be produced 
cheaply for the poorer class of people, it would be of 
infinite advantage to them, as a ready resource for taking 
the baby off the mother’s hands while she had other duties 
to attend to. 


LINES WRITTEN IN MEMORY OF A FAVOURITE 
BIRD. 


I raveut my gay and beauteous bird some words of love to prize, 
And fancied meaning beamed within his dark and lustrous eyes; 
I taught him fond and winning ways he never knew before— 

Ah! how the sweet one fluttering gained his rare and dainty lore. 


That bird was strangely dear to me ; and when I mused alone, 
His thrilling cadence seemed to mourn seme loved and absent one ; 
But at the holy sunset hour he nestled in my breast, 

And understood of all sweet birds I loved my own the best! 


In solitude and loneliness the human heart must cling 
And rest on something—though it be a dumb and soulless thing. 


| When summer roses fade away, ’tis sad to see them die, 


But far more sad it was to hear my gentle bird’s last sigh. 


And all beneath a white rose-tree I laid his little head— 


| The tree he loved to nestle on now shades his grassy bed ; 


And when at eve these buds are gemmed with dew-drops soft and 


cool, 
Amid them falls a tear for thee, my bright, my beautiful ! 


THE PACKET SHIP. 


The packet ship is a curious triumph of modern times, | 
We are domiciliated upon the ocean. I hear the notes of | 
a piano, the lowing of a cow, the cackle of hens, indeed all | 
the noises of a barn-yard! We have fresh meat and milk, 
warm bread, &c. Sea travelling, however, is capable of 
being yet more improved upon. Warm baths might be 
introduced, and stoves to destroy the effluvia of bilge- | 
water. Cabins might be so constructed as to admit the | 
air through a small side window to each. The berths, | 


| sofas, and dinner tables; with their seats, might be ham- 


mock-swung.— Fay. 


DANGER OF WEEPING. 


However poetical tears may be in themselves, the act of 
weeping is undoubtedly attended with a certain risk. We | 


| have known beautiful women who looked at least plain 


when they cried; and we never knew plain women who 
did not look—if we may venture upon a profane expression 


| —dowuright ugly. The reason must be, that the act of | 


weeping distorts the features, just like the act of laughing, 
while it is unredeemed by the agreeable associations of the 
latter. 


The present number of the Journal completes the ninth volume 
(new series), for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 
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